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The United States Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 


TARIFF OF RATES: 


American Plan, - «+ $2.50 per day & up. 
European Plan (roomonly) 1.00 ‘“ ‘ & up, 


TILLY HAYNES, 


Proprietor. 


JAMES G. HICKEY, 


Manager. 
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NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
59-70 94 Nat'l Bank Bldg., Washington, D, 0. 


HORT STORIES 


‘a a TIME) bring high prices. Thousands of good stories 
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defective in some particular, which might 
easily be remedied, make up thegreat mass of 
“* rejected manuscripts. ” Our Short Story 
School, in charge of successful authors, 
short story writers, magazine contributors, 
criticises, corrects and revises, as well as 
teaches how to write. Write for booklet. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
59-75 Second National Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C, 
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Magee Heaters are just a little more up-to-date than others. A disre- 
gard of expense to obtain the best, many years of varied experience, and 
an ability to grasp and adapt the most modern improvements have re- 
sulted in perfection, as near as it is possible to attain it, in the construc- 


tion of Magee Steam and Hot | Water Heaters. [— 


attend a use a all Magee ine 


Illustrated Booklet,“ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY,« 
Nos. 32-38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated ** Magee 9? 
Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
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New Macmillan Publications 





NEW NOVELS 
The House of Cards By John Heigh, sometime Major U.S.V. 


is an uncommonly well written record in which through the story of its chief figure is focussed 
akind of life peculiarly American, outlining the interesting struggle inevitable in the near 
future between the still undetermined forces of the younger generation. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Darrell By Foxcroft Davis 


is a bright, effective picture drawn with a curiosity-provoking accuracy of the social life of high 
political circles. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Dark Lantern By Elizabeth Robins 


gives a strong unforgettable view of modern society life in England which is as full of authority 
and insight as anything published in recent years. Cloth, $1 50. 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Foundations of Sociology, ¢ %ew volume in“ The Citizen’s Library,” 
By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Nebraska, Author of ‘‘ Social Control.”’ Half leather, r2mo, $1.25 net (postage, r1c.). 
Problems in Manoeuvre Tactics for Officers of All Arms 


With Solutions. After the German of Major HOPPENSTEDT, Instructor at the War School, 
Potsdam, by Major J. H. V. CROWE, Chief Instructor, R. M. Academy, Woolwich, England. 
With four maps. Cloth, $1.60 net (postage, r2c.). 


Antarctica; or Two Years Amongst the Ice of the South Pole 


By Dr. N. OTTO G. NORDENSKJOLD and Dr. JOH. GUNNAR ANDERSSON. With 228 
Illustrations and Four Maps. 608 pp. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $5.00 net. 


How to Know Wild Fruits: A Guide to Plants 


when not in Flower by Means of Fruit and Leaf. By MAUDE GRIDLEY PETERSON. 80 
Illustrations, by Mary Elizabeth Herbert. Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage, r4c.). 


Dr. J. Macbride Sterrett’s The Freedom of Authority 


These ‘‘essays in apologetics’? are based on the thesis of the concrete freedom of the indi- 
vidual through the bonds of family, State, Church, and the various social circles of which he is a 
member. Ultimately the book holds that God’s Service is perfect freedom. 


Cloth, r2mo, $2.00 net (postage, r4c.). 


Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn’s translation of Professor Meili’s 
International Civil and Commercial Law 
is the first work of the kind issued since the important changes of the past four or five years, 


and to all English jurists becomes at once the standard authority on the subject. Succinct 
statements of the law of America and England complete the comparative nature of the work. 


Ready this week. Cloth, 8vo. 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER OR NEWSDEALER TO SHOW YOU 


acmillan’s Popular Series of Twenty-five Cent Novel 


These include the best fiction of modern times, novels by Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD, 
OWEN WISTER, WINSTON CHURCHILL, A. E. W. MAson, and others. 
We shall esteem it a favor if you will ask to see these novels, 17 of which are now ready. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, ““¢¢,Fs A". 


NEW YORK. 
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Don’t forget to send us your vacation address in order that 
THE INDEPENDENT, like a well-informed friend from 
the city, may pay you week-end visits and chat with you 
about what is doing in the world outside your retreat. Sum- 
mer is our best time to think, and each copy of THE INDE- 
PENDENT contains a greater variety of thought-seeds than 
you will find in the same small compass elsewhere. 

Haven't you a friend who would appreciate a progressive 
and comprehensive weekly magazine? Send us his name 
with one dollar and we will send him THE INDEPEND- 
ENT from now to Jan. 1, 1906. If his name is already on 
our list we will notify you and ask for another name or 
return the dollar. It is the dull season for subscriptions, so 
we offer this inducement. 











TO THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until Jan. 1, 1906, 
to be sent to 


Name 





Address 
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Sturmsee 


A NOVEL ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS BY 
THE AUTHOR OF 


Calmire 


Of the earlier book The Independent said : 

“A singularly engaging presentation of an agnostic’s 
picture of human life. . . . Backed by weight 
and guided with an admirable show of fairness and 
liberality. . Far and away superior to ‘Robert 
Elsmere,’ ‘ David Grieve,’ or ‘ John Ward, Preacher,’ 
in point of argument, directness of vision in handling 
questions of human conduct, and in force of bold 
projection and apt and distinct illustration. More- 
over, as a mere love story this novel has that charm 
of blended romance and realism, that captivating 
verisimilitude, and that nameless power to haunt one 
with its shame-tinged sorrow and happiness which 
testify unmistakably of genius.’’ 


CLOTH, $1.50 


The Macmillan Company 


Publishers, 64-66 5th Avenue, New York 


UNITARIANISM 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 

$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra, 
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SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dmner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y 
EDUCATION 


Massachusetts 


Abbot Academy “iit 
MILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76th, Year. Graduate, 
elective and college preparasee courses. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, M olyoke. ne grounds, modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. trons, basket ball, 1, gol 
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SSACHUSETTS, C 
THE MOTLMAN SCHOOL” FOR SIPLS. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—_—_or——_—. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Rev. Samug. V. Coie, A.M., D.D., President. 
list year begins Sept. 20th, 1908. Endowed college-preparatory 
Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school grade. 
ates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. Native 
ph ol and German. New brick gymnasium, with resident in- 
; tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey, golf. Steam and elrc- 
trioty. * Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston, 


Catalogue and views, addre 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 











New Jersey 





NEw JERSEY, Blairstown. 


Blair Academy. John I. Blair Foundation. 


Ziter. tai year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres. 
Moderate rates. JOHN C. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., Principal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
es atnat of all grades with competent teachers. Assists 


RES REMEAY Yh, cpl ou nen,» 


CAMPS 


CAME LUNKS@OOS, summer out: for boys in Katahdin 

Region. Finest scenery, —_ and aad big. game ia nieaine wilder- 
ness. In charge of college men. RACTI TE Booklet. 
Address PROF. BARTO. SENSENIG 122 W. Mt. » Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP POHEGAMA 


A delightful summer outing for toy, in Northern Minnesota. 
Fourth season. All enor An Careful supervision. 
CK, "735 Olive St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Cook's Flaked Rice 


Flaked Rice, 87 per cent. nutriment. 
Beef, 4J = - 
Potatoes, 23 = “ 


One pound of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice contains 21 per cent. 
more life-giving nourishment 
than a pound of beef and a 
pound of potatoes combined. 


The stomach works three hours to digest beef, 


potatoes or eggs, while it takes only one hour to 


digest Flaked Rice. 


Be sure to get COOK’S—Cook’s Flaked 
Rice; do not let an unscrupulous grocer give you 


a “just as good brand” to increase 42s profit. 


Best Food for Children 
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DR. LAPPONI 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo AIlII., and now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of ‘‘Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.’’ 


Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi's Testimonial as Written by Himself: 


ROME, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in Rome, di- 
rected by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural mineral water placed in commerce under thename of 
WATER and am glad to be able to attest that, by its richness of composition 
u of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of Gout, of Chronic, 
Articular and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal 
Dyspepsia, of Gravel and Renal Insufficiency, of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of 
Uric Acid Diathesis. 
The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of Arterio-sclerosis and in 
obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 
May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 
[Signed] PROF. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI, 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovann: Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in Rome, Member 
of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, generally. Testimonials which 
defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
EXotel Opens June 18th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Buy the Way the Dealer Does 


The dealer buys direct from the factory. You can do the same and 
save one-third of your purchase money. We are the only house 
in the State of Ohio selling direct to the user, who manufacture 
the vehicles and harness offered for sale. Thousands of dollars have 
been saved by buying carriages and harness from our factory. We 
supply everything in the vehicle or equipment line at aston- 
ishingly low prices for high-grade goods. Our free illustrated 
catalogue, showing styles and prices, will convince you that 
nothing could be fairer than the way we sell goods. We refund 
money to any dissatisfied customer and pay freight both ways, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 














READING NOTICES 
AMERICAN GENTRAL INSURANGE CO. 





f the Com 
stock is $1,000,000, The legal 
amount to $1,697,463, leaving a net surplus of $1,189,276. 


/ SPECIAL ROUND TRIP RATES DAILY TO 
4h iT ¥ THE PAGIFIG GOAST. 
Via The North-Western Line. 
Beginning May 23, account Lewis and Clark Ex - 
tion. Round trig Chicago to Portland via direct a, 
50; via San Fran. 


* 
THB $56.50 ; cisco and Los Angeles in one direc- 
“it 2 S s IX TH AVENUE. tion $67.50. Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated folder and 
full information as to extensive choice of routes offered, 
either via Umaha or via St. Paul and Minneapolis. W 


Wardrobe Trunks. KNISKERN, P.T. M., O. & N, W. Ry., 296th caine 








“Onyx Hostery 


Always provokes admiring comment. Intelligence and good taste are used in 
its selection. There is an atmosphere of quiet elegance diffused, which per- 
meates all qualities, whether of severe plainness or in the richer creations in 
which this brand is so prolific. Its beauties are not confined to visual effects, 
but are revealed more fully in the wearing. 

To avoid getting the “just as good” kind, be sure to ask for the “ONYX” 
brand stamped on every pair. 

You will find the ‘‘Onyx” Brand of Hosiery in every city from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, Should you experience any 
difficulty in procuring, write to 


LORD & TAYLOR ee 





“‘Verode’” Fei. Underwear 
For Women and Children 


There is just enough extra goodness in the “J7ERODE” (hand-finished) 
UNDERWEAR to justify you in insisting upon, and getting, the real product 
of the mill, whose label is on every garment; not the counterfeit presentments, 


which are usually foisted upon you as being “ just as good.” 
“MERODE” (hand-fnished) UVDERWEAR is created for women of 


intelligence and good taste — is essentially feminine in all the minute details of 
finish and fit, which are so necessary to comfort and wear. Qualities and fabrics 
leave nothing to be desired. 

You will find the *‘Merode’’ (hand-finished) Underwear in every city from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Should you 
experience any dificultyin procuring, write to 


LORD & TAYLOR Wholesale 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt will visit sev- 
eral of the Southern States in 
a brief trip during the early 
days of October, returning to Washing- 
ton before the 16th, when, it is expected, 
the special session of Congress will be- 
gin. His purpose will be to accept the 
hospitality of the only States—Florida 
and Arkansas—which he has not visited 
since he became President. It is asserted 
in Washington upon what seems to be 
good authority that the railway expenses 
of his recent vacation tour were paid by 
himself and that he will not accept free 
transportation hereafter—Mr. Bryan 
will sail for Europe in September, in- 
tending to remain abroad for several 
months, seeking rest and studying ex- 
periments in municipal and State owner- 
ship of public utilities —It is understood 
that the President assumes responsibility 
for the decision of Secretary Taft and 
the Panama Canal Commission’s execu- 
tive committee, on the 15th, concerning 
the purchase of canal material and sup- 
plies. We refer to the decision on an- 
other page. The Commission will make 
no unnecessary purchases before the 
session of Congress, when there will 
probably be an attempt to require by 
legislation the use of the products of 
American manufacture. Secretary Taft 
laid the question before Congress last 
winter, virtually asking for instructions, 
but Congress declined to give any. It is 
understood that the President’s decision 
was not approved by three members of 
the Cabinet—Secretaries Shaw, Wilson 
and Metcalf. It has been attacked in 
published interviews by Representatives 
Dalzell and Grosvenor and other Repub- 
lican opponents of tariff revision—Sec- 
retary Morton will retire from the 
Cabinet on or before July rst. It is re- 
ported that the evidence in the case 


National 
Topics 


against the Atchison Railroad Company 
will soon be laid before a grand jury in 
New Mexico by the Government’s at- 
torneys, Messrs. Harmon and Judson.— 
The passage of Governor La Follette’s 
Railroad Commission bill by the Wis- 
consin Senate leaves him free to accept 
the Senatorship to which he has been 
elected. He is to appoint the three Com- 
missioners, who will have power to fix 
rates. But their decisions will be sub- 
ject to review by the courts, and the old 
rates are to stand until the new ones are 
thus confirmed. 


The proposed lease of 
Philadelphia’s gas works 
for 75 years to the United 
Gas Improvement Company was ap- 
proved on the 18th inst. by the city 
Councils at a meeting marked by wild 
disorder. Only one competing bid had 
been made, the terms of which were 
characterized by Mayor Weaver as 
“infinitely better” than those of the 
original scheme; but the Councils paid 
no attention to it, apparently for the 
reason that they were under orders to 
approve the project which had excited 
so much indignation throughout the 
city. They also coolly ignored the 
written request of the Mayor for a post- 
ponement of final action in order that 
he might examine the propositions. 
He and the protesting organizations of 
citizens preferred that the present lease 
(to expire in 1927) should not be dis- 
turbed or displaced. At the meeting 
the galleries and corridors were 
crowded with angry citizens, held in 
restraint by 100 policemen, some of 
whom had revolvers in their hands. 
After the protesting speeches of promi- 
nent residents the lease was promptly 
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“jammed through,” while from the 
galleries came the cry, “ thieves! 
thieves!” Ropes with nooses at their 
ends were dangling over the railing, 
and on placards attached were the 
words: “ These for our Councilmen.” 
Badges were worn bearing a picture of 
a gallows over the inscription: “ The 
last resort.” In the corridors the 
crowd was singing “ We'll hang Tom 
Dolan to a sour apple tree.” Mr. 
Dolan is president of the United Gas 
Improvement Company. The vote in 
the Common Council was 74 to 9; in 
the Select Council it was 37 to 4. In 
each branch there is only one Demo- 
crat, and the two voted no. The result 
indicates an easy passage of the lease 
ordinance over Mayor Weaver’s veto, 
which is to be announced this week. 
But the Citizens’ Committee is striv- 
ing to arouse public sentiment in every 
ward by meetings and in other ways in 
order that Councilmen may be sub- 
jected to local pressure. Rope brigades 
will be organized for the Councils’ 
meeting at which the veto will be re- 
ceived. “A more iniquitous measure,” 
says the Mayor, “was never forced 
upon a free community.” He has been 
urged to.remove from office certain 
heads of municipal departments whose 
great influence over Councilmen has 
been exerted for this gas lease. This 
he now has power to do, but his power 
to remove or appoint the Directors of 
Public Safety and Public Works (who 
control the police and fire departments 
and the public contracts) will soon be 
taken away and given to the Councils 
by the bill which Governor Penny- 
packer recently signed and defended. 
One concession was made by the pro- 
jectors of the lease before the vote was 
taken. The price of gas, instead of be- 
ing fixed at 90 cents for 53 years after 
1927, is to be go cents from 1921 to 
1936, 85 thereafter until 1956 and 80 for 
the remaining 24 years. But for $25,- 
000,000 in hand the city surrenders 
more than $100,000,000 in annual rev- 
enue, the provision for a reduction to 
75 cents in 1918 and the right to take 
the entire property, with all improve- 
ments, in 1927. With difficulty the 
newspapers find words for their indig- 
nation. “It is crime so daring and 
outrageous,” says the Ledger, “that to 
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most honest people it has seemed in- 
credible.” Says the Press, the leading 
Republican journal : 

“The outrage stands unequaled and unap- 
proached in the history of municipal crime. 
Tammany Hall, even in the hey-dey of Tweed’s 
most daring brigandage, never dreamed of such 
colossal pillage. It stands alone, unexampled, 
overtowering in its audacity and infamy.” 


All the newspapers are in agreement 
as to the character and magnitude of 
the offense—The Massachusetts Leg- 
islature has made the maximum price 
of gas in Boston go cents and restricted 
the capitalization of the combined com- 
panies to $15,126,000.—In Cleveland, 
Mayor Johnson, for the city, has of- 
fered the street railway company $85 a 
share, or a little less than $20,000,000, 
for its entire capital stock, asserting 
that this is a just and fair price. 


Interesting testimony con- 
cerning the private car lines 
of the Armour company 
was given last week before the Senate 
Committee. Mr. Robbins, president of 
the Armour Car Lines Company, admit- 
ted that the company had from twenty 
to thirty exclusive contracts with rail- 
roads for the transportation of fruit, and 
that it had a monopoly of such traffic in 
parts of the West and South. In the 
territory covered by these exclusive con- 
tracts producers and shippers of fruit 
had to accept the rates fixed by the com-_ 
pany, for the railroads were restrained 
by the agreements from carrying the 
fruit in cars of their own. His company 
had a monopoly in Georgia and Florida; 
it had exclusive contracts with all the 
South Atlantic coast roads and on the 
Southern Pacific. He insisted, however, 
that the Atchison road was in competi- 
tion with his company in the fruit busi- 
ness of California. It has been asserted 
that this competition was suppressed by 
pooling agreements bearing the signa- 
ture of Vice-President Paul Morton. The 
Armours, Mr. Robbins said, shipped 
their packing house products in the com- 
pany’s cars, but had no advantages over 
other shippers, altho they owned the 
company. He claimed that the company 
was not subject to the interstate com- 
merce laws, and declined to answer cer- 
tain questions. about its business and 
earnings. “It seems,” said Chairman 
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Elkins, “that you have all the ad- 
vantages and none of the responsibilities 
of common carriers.”—President Mead, 
of the National League of Commission 
Merchants, testified concerning these 
Armour cars, asserting that after the ex- 
clusive contracts were made the price of 
transportation was increased by 300 per 
cent. Mr. Mead quoted from testimony 
which had been given, he said, before 
the Commission in Chicago, week be- 
fore last, by an officer of the Atchison 
road, to the effect that his company had 
to pay rebates now in order to compete 
with the Armour cars. Chairman El- 
kins remarked that if the statement was 
true the company was guilty of a 
flagrant violation of law.—Reports of 
the hearings in Chicago, as published in 
that city, show that a former confidential 
employee of the Armours, named 
Streyckmans, gave what was said to be 
a complete description of the car com- 
pany’s private policy. Large rebates 
were always paid, he said, to favored 
shippers. He gave a long list of the 
names of those who had received rebates 
exceeding 50 per cent., and the names 
of others to whom about 45 per cent. 
was paid. He also produced what was 
admitted to be a copy of the company’s 
secret code book, in which there were 
words covering a large variety of mes- 
sages of instructions concerning the pay- 
ment of secret rebates, a word for the 
name of each of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners and other words 
giving warning of a Commissioner’s 
approach. The word “ Launch” stood 
for “ Better arrange rebate there,” and 
the word “Lava” for “ Pay rebates 
from cash on hand.” 
& 


It was expected on Sat- 
urday last that the team- 
sters’ strike would be 
ended by action to be taken that night 
at a meeting of the strikers ; but at mid- 
night it was decided that the strike 
should be continued, because the seven 
express companies refused to take back 
any of the teamsters who had left their 
service. With respect to other em- 
ployers the strikers were ready to make 
what would have been virtually an un- 
conditional surrender, consenting to an 
“open shop” for the Employers’ Team- 
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ing Company, and agreeing that other 
companies should take men back only 
to fill vacancies and should reject all 
who had violated the laws. Their wil- 
lingness to accept these terms—which, 
it was estimated, would permit the em- 
ployment of only 35 per cent. of the 
strikers—was due to the effect of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s address to their com- 
mittee, to the changed attitude of 
Mayor Dunne, and to public indigna- 
tion excited by revelations concerning 
the employment of hired ruffians to as- 
sault non-union men or union men who 
remained at work. The Mayor had 
promised to call for troops if the strike 
should spread, and he had begun to re- 
voke the licenses of cabmen who re- 
fused to carry citizens to the boycot- 
ted stores, the first driver so punished 
being the president of the Cabmen’s 
Union. Mr. Gompers had come to the 
city, and his influence had been exerted 
in favor of the acceptance of such 
terms as could be obtained. During 
last week there was not much rioting, 
but one man was killed Saturday night 
in the course of an attack upon non- 
union drivers. This was the eleventh 
in the list of deaths by violence. The 
strike spread to the public schools. In 
six of these the pupils, or a majority 
of them, went on strike because coal 
was delivered at the school buildings 
by non-union drivers. Many of the 
boys joined the mob in attacking these 
men, and some were urged by their 
parents to do this. Eight boys were ar- 
rested and sent to the House of Cor- 
rection ; fines of $20 were imposed upon 
the parents of several others.—The dis- 
closures concerning the employment of 
ruffians by union authorities relate pri- 
marily to the Carriage Makers’ Union, 
which is not involved in this strike. 
They were made, by confession, in con- 
nection with the murder of Charles J. 
Carlstrom, in April, and the confession 
(a written one, which has been pub- 
lished by the authorities) is that of 
C. J. Casey, business agent of that 
union. Charles Gilhooley, a released 
convict, who admits that he murder- 
ously assaulted Carlstrom and was 
paid for it, boasted of his crime while 
drinking in a saloon. His arrest was 
followed by that of Casey, who re- 
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pented and confessed. This led to the 
arrest of the three members of the 
union’s Executive Committee, who had 
appropriated the money to be expended 
in paying for such assaults, and of Gil- 
hooley’s assistants, Edward Feeley and 
Mark Looney. These men are held for 
murder. They have been identified as 
the assailants of Carlstrom, and, as has 
been said, Gilhooley admits that he 
did most of the work. A strike had 
been declared, but at the Meekel 
Wagon Works only a few of the forty 
union men went out. Carlstrom, a 
good workman, was the leader of those 
who remained. One evening, as he 
was about to enter his house, where his 
wife and child were waiting for him, 
he was attacked by the three ruffians, 
who left him for dead. He died two or 
three days later. The price paid for 


this was $15, out of an appropriation 
of $50. It has been ascertained that at 
least one other man died of injuries in- 
flicted by the same ruffians, and that a 
man named Anderson, still living, was 
beaten by them. It is reported that the 


authorities have evidence of 19 simi- 
lar assaults by Gilhooley and his con- 
federates. Casey says, in his confes- 
sion, that Gilhooley, when $8 was of- 
fered to him for the assault upon Carl- 
strom, demanded $15 because “ other 
unions were paying that for a knock- 
out.”—At the end of the long strike in 
the Fall River cotton factories, it was 
agreed that Governor Douglas should 
make an investigation and report as to 
what the average margin should be, be- 
tween the cost of cotton and the selling 
price of cloth, to permit a 5 per cent. 
increase of wages from the end of the 
strike (in January last) to April Ist. 
He now reports that the margin (for a 
specified quantity) should be 74 38-100 
cents. As the actual margin has been 
less than 60 cents, the manufacturers 
are not required to increase the wages 
of the three months, which have been 
on the basis of the reduction which 
caused the strike. 


After ten days’ 
hard fighting in the 
jungles of Jolo 
island, Gen. Leonard Wood has exter- 
minated a large party of piratical out- 
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laws, commanded by a Moro chief named 
Pala. The engagements took place dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the present 
month, but the news was delayed in 
transmission. In the first week about 
300 of the outlaws were killed. Those 
remaining sought refuge in the swamps, 
but were attacked there. Pala himself 
was slain, and it appears that very few 
of his 600 followers survive. Nine of 
General Wood’s men were killed and 21 
wounded. When our Government took 
possession of the islands, Pala, who had 
been a slave-trader and pirate, fled to a 
small island near Borneo. One of his 
lieutenants having deserted to a neigh- 
boring British settlement, Pala landed 
a force there and demanded that he be 
given up. When this was refused he 
ordered a massacre, and it is said that 
25 residents were killed. For this reason 
the British colonial authorities do not 
mourn now over his death. Pala recent- 
ly returned to Jolo and organized this 
uprising, which General Wood has so 
effectively suppressed. None of the resi- 
dent Moro chiefs appears to have been 
implicated. * 


At the recent convention of 
Liberals and those -Mod- 
erates who do not support 
President Palma, the platform or decla- 
ration of principles unanimously adopted 
contained a paragraph asserting that 
Cuban sovereignty was in danger of be- 
ing weakened by the Platt Amendment 
and calling for a revision of the per- 
manent treaty of which the Amendment 
is a part. But a motion to place this 
paragraph at the head of the platform 
as the leading issue was defeated by a 
large majority. Some said that under 
the restrictions of the Amendment Cuba 
could never be free. A majority were of 
the opinion that the treaty could not at 
present be revised, and that the para- 
graph should be retained only as “a 
future aspiration.” The convention 
made declaration of intention to carry 
out the accepted scheme of sanitation, 
with Government aid for municipalities 
wherever it should be needed. President 
Palma has vetoed the bill appropriating 
$1,500,000 to assist the larger cities in 
sanitary work, on the ground that by the 
Platt Amendment the Government is re- 
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quired to do this work by direct action. 
The Presidential candidate of this con- 
vention is Gen. José Miguel Gomez, 
Governor of Santa Clara. 
a 

The May meetings of the de- 
nominations have been mainly 
devoted to Church union. 
Union between Northern Presbyterians 
and the Cumberland Church had been 
approved by the presbyteries, but the op- 
position was sufficiently great to lead 
their General Assemblies to take further 
time for deliberation, so that union will 
not be immediately accomplished. The 
principal definite action for union was 
taken at Kansas City at the Quadrennial 
Conference of the United Brethren, 
when they agreed by the overwhelming 
vote of 246 against 5 to accept the plan 
of federation with the Congregational- 
ists and the Methodist Protestants, look- 
ing to complete consolidation at a hope- 
ful future time. The meeting was a 
most enthusiastic one. The “ Syllabus ” 
for the federation proposed was care- 
fully explained at a great meeting on 
Monday evening, when Chancellor D. S. 
Stephens, of the Methodist Protestant 
University at Kansas City, and Mod- 
erator Washington Gladden, represent- 
ing the Congregationalists, made ad- 
dresses, which were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. They showed that the three de- 
nominations preach the same Gospel and 
serve the same God, and that combina- 
tion would create a great missionary and 
educational force, thus securing the 
solidarity of ecclesiastical life, while 
sacredly guarding the liberty of the in- 
dividual conscience. In behalf of the 
United Brethren Dr. L. S. Cornell de- 
tailed the careful and full consultations 
which had resulted in the plan of federa- 
tion proposed. Dr. R. W. Funk, agent 
of the Brethren Publishing House, then 
offered a resolution adopting the pro- 
pesed plan of federation, and its con- 
sideration was postponed till Thursday 
in order to give full time for considera- 
tion and for the expression of opposing 
views. A full discussion was had on 
Thursday, and it was then adopted by an 
almost unanimous yea and nay vote, all 
the seven bishops being in its favor. Al- 
ready, at their national meetings, the 
Congregationalists and the Methodist 
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Protestants had adopted the Syllabus, 
and the next step will be to call a Geni- 
eral Council of the three denominations 
to determine on the plan of union and 
work. The Bishops were appointed 
with power to select the other members 
for the United Brethren Church. It will 
now be the duty of the other denomina- 
tions to appoint their members, when a 
time will be set for the Council to meet. 


a 


The strike, which began in 
the Haviland porcelain 
works from the demand 
made by the workmen for the dismissal 
of two foremen, extended to other fac- 
tories and has kept the city in such a 
state of disorder as to threaten the de- 
struction of the industries of the place. 
For a second time the national Gov- 
ernment has been compelled to inter- 
vene to restore order, and the Prefect 
of the Haute-Vienne has taken charge 
of the police and brought in gendarmes 
and dragoons to patrol the streets, in 
spite of the protests of the Municipal 
Council. The Mayor of Limoges, M. 
Labossiére, is a member of the Social- 
ist group of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and both he and the Municipal Coun- 
cil, which is composed of Socialists, 
have sympathized so strongly with the 
cause of the workingmen that they 
have not afforded protection to the em- 
ployers and the men who wished to 
work, altho they have by resolution 
condemned violence as injurious to pro- 
letarian interests. The porcelain works 
were sacked, a motor car of the pro- 
prietor burned and buildings blown up 
by bombs. M. Beaulieu, proprietor of 
a shoe factory, was besieged with his 
wife, mother and children in his estab- 
lishment for several days by the strik- 
ers, who encamped about the place in 
tents and threatened to burn the build- 
ing with the people in it unless their 
demands were granted. Beams were 
placed across the doors and only a 
small quantity of food was passed in. 
No one was allowed to enter or leave. 
The twelve-year-old son of the con- 
cierge who tried to get out was at- 
tacked and his ribs on both sides of his 
body beaten in. No physician was al- 
lowed to pass through the guards to 
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attend him. The family were finally 
rescued by a company of a hundred 
gendarmes sent by the Prefect and con- 
ducted to a neighbozing town. M. 
Beaulieu then met a committee of the 
strikers and his creditors at the office 
of the Mayor. He expressed himself 
willing to open the factory and to re- 
employ as many of his former work- 
men as possible, but stated that since 
orders amounting to $90,000 had been 
countermanded on account of the strike 
he would not be able to use more than 
50 workmen out of the 300 now strik- 
ing. 

& 

On May 1ith Pre- 
mier Balfour gave 
to the House of 
Commons a general statement of con- 
siderable importance of the plans of 
the Government for the defense of 
England and the colonies. He stated 
that the Admiralty had decided that 
submarine mines constituted an inex- 
pedient method of defending ports. 


The Defense of the 
British Empire 


They were more likely to injure the 
defenders than damage the enemies. 
The danger to neutral vessels from the 
floating mines used in defense of Port 
Arthur had proved so great that he 
thought the question of their use ought 
to be brought before some international 


tribunal. In regard to defending Eng- 
land, Mr. Balfour stated he would con- 
sider France as the enemy simply be- 
cause this was the nearest country, al- 
tho it was the last thing in the world to 
be regarded as possible. It was the 
opinion of Field Marshal Lord Roberts 
that it -would be useless to attempt the 
invasion of Great Britain with less than 
70,000 men, and even if these landed 
it was but a forlorn hope that they 
would reach London. The Committee 
of Defense thought it advisable that 
the fleet and army should be concen- 
trated in the center of the Empire, from 


which they could be distributed as the 


necessity arose. In case England 
should be attacked in the absence of 
the Mediterranean, the Atlantic and 
the home fleets the Admiralty would 
still have ready for service within a few 
hours 6 warships, 18 cruisers, 25 tor- 
pedo boat destroyers and 95 torpedo 
boats, together with submarine boats, 
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and he considered that it would be im- 
possible to land troops upon the Eng- 
lish shore. Mr. Balfour said that the 
Government was seriously considering 
the advance of Russia toward the 
Afghan frontier, altho he did not be- 
lieve the invasion of Asia formed any 
part of the plans of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. If Great Britain permitted 
the slow absorption of Afghanistan in a 
way similar to that in which the Central 
Asian States had been absorbed, and if 
Russia’s strategic railroads were al- 
lowed to creep closer and closer to the 
frontier, Great Britain would be faced 
with the greatest military problems ~ 
which had ever confronted her. These 
remarks of the Premier must be taken 
into consideration in connection with 
the recent reports that the accumula- 
tion of Russian troops on the Afghan 
frontier and the construction of the 
Russian railways in Central Asia have 
been continued during the war. The 
work on the Orenburg-Tashkend sec- 
tion of the Russian railroad was be- 
gun at both ends and has been contin- 
ued steadily for two years. The line 
from Orenburg reached the Sea of Aral 
in the fall of 1903, and last fall the whole 
road was open for traffic. Russia now 
has as a railway base of concentration 
the Merv-Bakhara-Khokand line; two 
lines of communication by rail in the 
rear and two advance feelers abutting 
on the Afghan frontier. The results of 
the British Mission to Kabul this spring 
have not been given to the public, but it 
is rumored that the Amir refused to 
allow a railroad to be constructed from 
India into his territory. The request 
of the Amir for an Afghan seaport 
was refused, but he was assured of the 
British protection of his country.—The 
Turkish Government has asked Lon- 
don for an explanation of the presence 
of four British warships lying off Ko- 
weit in the Persian Gulf. Lord Lans- 
downe replied that there was nothing 
unusual in this, for some British war- 
ships were almost always employed in 
police duty in the gulf. It is reported 
that the British marines have been 
landed at Koweit and have thrown up 
fortifications, which in consideration of 
the rebellious condition of the province 
may well cause the Turk uneasiness. 
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It is reported from St. 
Petersburg that the Czar 
on his birthday, May 2oth, 
signed a ukase authorizing a Zemsky 
Sovyet, or Council of the People, to meet 
next fall. The ukase will be published 
May 27th, on the anniversary of his 
coronation. The proposed national as- 
sembly will have no legislative power 
in itself, but will merely make recom- 
mendations to the Imperial Council. 
This is not likely to satisfy the zemst- 
voists, who demand a. share in the ac- 
tual government of the country. At 
the recent Moscow Conference the 
Shipoff faction, who favored an ad- 
visory council not in any way infring- 
ing on the powers of the autocracy, 
were in a minority, and Mr. Shipoff 
himself was left off of the Committee 
of Arrangement of the next congress 
of the zemstvos. The Moscow Confer- 
ence recommended that members of the 
zemstvos refuse to serve on the various 
governmental reform commissions, as 
they are really intended to impede and 
postpone the reforms needed in Rus- 
sia.—The Czar has ordered the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Council of 
National Defense 

“in order to insure the development of the em- 
pire’s fighting force in a manner correspond- 
ing to the needs and resources of the State and 
to secure uniformity in the duties of the su- 
preme naval and military administrations and 
harmonize them with those of other Govern- 
ment institutions in questions affecting the 
safety of the State.” 


A special commission under the presi- 
dency of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch is appointed to draw up 
the plans—-Some concessions have 
been granted to the Poles by the Czar 
in a recent ukase which permits peas- 
ants to rent and purchase land and al- 
lows the Lithuanian and Polish lan- 
guages to be taught to certain extent 
in the schools. The children of Poland 
have recently been taking the language 
question into their own hands and there 
have been numerous school strikes.— 
An attempt was made on May 19th to 
assassinate Governor-General Maximo- 
vitch as he returned: from service at 
the Warsaw Cathedral, but the bomb 
was exploded, accidentally or inten- 
tionally, in the hands of the Polish shoe- 
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maker who carried it just as he was 
about to be arrested as a suspicious per- 
sonage. The explosion killed him and 
the two detectives and tore their bod- 
ies to pieces. Twenty-three other per- 
sons in the vicinity were injured. Ma- 
jor General Sokolovsky, Governor- 
General of the Province of Ufa, was 
fired upon several times while at an 
entertainment in the public garden and 
was. severely, perhaps mortally, 
wounded. His predecessor, General 


Bogdanovitch, was assassinated in the 
streets of Ufa on May 19, 1903. 
& 


Admiral Rojestvensky’s 
united fleet again visited 
Hon-Kohe Bay, but did 
not remain there long. Admiral de 
Jonquiéres, the French naval com- 
mander, made another cruise along the 
coast of French Indo-China on the 15th, 
and on his return to Saigon stated that 
there were no Russian vessels in any of 
the ports. The Russian fleet was re- 
ported in latitude 13.30 N. and longitude 
111.30 E. on May 16th. A fleet of 150 
Chinese junks heavily laden with pro- 
visions for the Russian vessels were seen 
in Kwang-Chau Bay, Lie-Chau penin- 
sula. Part of the Russian fleet, consist- 
ing of eleven of the slower vessels, re- 
turned on May 19th to the coast of 
Anam and anchored off Port d’Ayot out- 
side the three-mile limit. The rest of the 
fleet, relieved of these, is expected to 
make a dash through the Pacific Ocean 
for Vladivostok, possibly coaling north 
of Luzon, for colliers and supply ships 
are reported to have rendezvoused in 
Balintang Channel. Admiral de Jon- 
quiéres has again gone to Port d’Ayot 
to see that there is no violation of neu- 
trality on the French coast.—President 
Roosevelt has refused to join in the pro- 
posed international effort to clear the 
China Sea of the floating mines which 
are doing so much damage to neutral 
vessels. Our Government takes the po- 
sition that American interests are too 
slight to warrant sending a warship into 
the zone of marine belligerent opera- 
tions—There are persistent rumors of 
the severe illness and incapacity of Ad- 
miral Rojestvensky, who is said to be 
suffering from nervous prostration and 
organic disease. Vice-Admiral Birilev was 
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said to have been ordered to go to Vladi- 
vostok to take charge of the fleet when 
it arrives there. 


After the capture of Muk- 
den the Japanese pursued 
the retreating Russians up 
the railroad beyond Kaiyuan and then 
halted, since which time both armies 
have maintained their positions with- 
out any serious fighting for nearly two 
months. Now, however, the reports 
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ports. The Japanese are advancing in 
three columns northeast along the rail- 
road from Kaiyuan and Changtufu. 
The opposing Russian-forces occupy 
strongly fortified positions extending 
across the railroad from the boundary 
of Mongolia 42 miles toward the east. 
There is also a Russian force still fur- 
ther to the east on the Tongta River, a 
branch of the Sungari joining that river 
at Kwanjir. This force is in com- 
mand of General Patorilov, with head- 
quarters at Hailung-Cheng, on 
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the Tongta, about 70 miles 
southeast of Szepingkai, thus 
defending Kirin from the 
southwest. Between the 
Tongta River and the railroad 
there is a range of low moun- 
tains. The country north of 
Changtufu is hilly and deeply 
cut by ravines, therefore well 
adapted for defense. The 
spring rains are over and the 
roads are drying. Correspond- 
ents report that Harbin is the 
scene of riotous dissipation of 
Russian officers and men. 
Music halls and theaters are 
numerous and always crowded, 
and Monte Carlo is outdone in 
reckless gambling by this mili- 
tary camp. Vladivostok is be- 
ing prepared to receive Ad- 
miral Rojestvensky’s fleet and 
also to withstand an expected 
attack from land. All foreign 
consuls have been ordered to 
leave the fortifications where 
they have been staying. Rich- 
ard T. Greener, the American 
commercial agent at Vladivos- 
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from Manchuria indicate that Field 
Marshal Oyama is preparing for a gen- 
eral attack all along the line, and it is 
possible that an important battle on 
land may precede the expected naval 
engagement. Both armies have been 
extensively reinforced and doubtless 
have all the supplies they need, for the 
railroad has been repaired by the Jap- 
anese and they have uninterrupted 
communication by rail to Niuchwang, 
and from that port to Japan by trans- 


tok, has left for Babarowsk. A 
Japanese force under General 
Hasegawa which landed a few 
weeks ago at Gensan, on the eastern 
coast of Korea, is thought to be mov- 
ing on Vladivostok. Russia has pro- 
tested to the Powers against the arbi- 
trary control of Korean affairs by the 
Japanese, who are managing all depart- 
ments of the Government. The Em- 
peror of Korea is reported to be about 
to visit Japan, and it is questioned 
whether this is voluntary or whether 
it is a scheme to get him out of the 
way. 
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F all forms of error, says George 
@ Eliot, surely prophecy is the 
most gratuitous. Conscious of 
this truth, I aim in what follows not so 
much to anticipate coming events as to 
forecast the probable working, in the 
course of the next thirty years, of the 
mounting tendencies discernible under 
the surface of American society. Surely 
it is permitted to project a little the 
curve on which we are already travel- 
ing! 

The sharpest corner American society 
has turned since the destruction of slav- 
ery was turned in the early nineties, 
when the last homestead in the rain belt 
was taken up. This event, more preg- 
nant by far than the demonetization of 
silver, the McKinley Act, or the Battle 


of Manila Bay, closed the expansive free 
land epoch that has extended through 
our nascent period and ushered in the 
era of limited natural opportunities and 
intensive development. 

The arrest of expansion in the late 
eighties and the early nineties was al- 


most dramatic in its suddenness. In the 
five years ending 1884, if we may trust 
the figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the average annual enlargement 
of our food bearing area was near seven 
million acres. In the five years follow- 
ing it was less than three million acres. 
In the succeeding ten years, 1889-1899, 
it was eight hundred thousand acres, and 
would have been a minus quantity had 
not millions of acres of meadow lands 
been plowed up. Between 1860 and 1890 
the median point of cereal production 
moved west about 120 miles a decade, 
whereas during the nineties it migrated 
only 25 miles. During the seventies the 
median point of improved farm acreage 
moved west 131 miles, during the 
eighties 107 miles, during the nineties 
only 57 miles. During the nineties the 
center of population shifted west only 
14 miles, as against 48 miles in the 


eighties, 58 miles in the seventies and an 
average of 50 miles per decade during 
the first century of the Republic. In 
the last four census years the contribu- 
tion of the farms to our domestic exports 
was respectively 92, 82, 73 and 60 per 
cent., showing the decline in the relative 
importance of agriculture as the exten- 
sion of the crop bearing area slackens. 

There is, to be sure, a great irrigable 
area, but its development will be slow 
and costly. This land, that costs upward 
of twenty dollars an acre to make fruit- 
ful, is not an opportunity for penniless 
families such as used to flow out upon 
Government land and achieve financial 
independence. Hitherto the discontented 
American has enjoyed an option—to 
move up or to move on. He can no 
longer move on and, as “room at the 
top!” is the gospel for the exceptional 
man, it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that for the ordinary man the circle of 
opportunities is relatively narrower. The 
superior man, on the other hand, find- 
ing in our commercial and manufactur- 
ing development a widening scope for 
the exercise of his powers, more and 
more differentiates himself economically 
and socially from the common sort. 
Population being more highly refracted 
by the economic régime of to-day, it is 
likely that the social spectrum will be 
lengthened. 

Our population has always sloped 
westward, lying deep in the older sec- 
tions and thinning out toward the sun- 
set. But when the onrushing tide of 
migration broke into spray on the Hun- 
dredth Meridian, the viewless coast of 
the fertile expanse beyond the Missis- 
sippi, the backwash began to proportion 
population to the man-supporting power 
of the different sections. As West and 
South thus acquire their due quota of 
people, factories and cities will multiply 
in them, and the interchange of goods 
between crowded East and farming 
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West will become less exaggerated. The 
natural currents of exchange run be- 
tween January lands and June lands, so 
we may look for North-and-South traffic 
to gain on East-and-West traffic. Consum- 
ers will spring up at the Western farm- 
er’s door and his surplus will go to feed 
American city populations rather than 
European. Home markets will diversify 
crops and the soil will no longer be worn 
out in growing only exportable staples 
like wheat, cotton and tobacco. Farm- 
ing will become intensive and the unit 
of tillage will become smaller. 

In the first half of the nineties three- 
fourths of our domestic exports were 
agricultural products; in the second half 
of the decade only two-thirds. As thus 
we come to seek outlets for our surplus 
manufactures rather than for our su- 
perfluous foodstuffs and raw materials 
we shall turn on our heel and address 
ourselves more to the under-developed 
countries of South America, Africa and 
the Orient. The gashing of the Panama 
Isthmus will hasten our industrialization 
and make the Pacific coast almost our 
front door. 

Once the East with its ships and mills, 
the Center with its furnaces and forges, 
the South with its slave-worked planta- 
tions, the West with its. farms and the 
Far West with its ranches and mines 
constituted so many distinct basins in 
which unlike types of society developed. 
Henceforth they will more and more 
merge into a single great national basin 
filled with one rich and highly diversi- 
fied social life. 

Steam massed people, but elec.ricity is 
dispersing them. When the mechanic 
comes to think nothing of living ten 
miles from his work the slum will van- 
ish and the city will diffuse itself into 
the country. Already telephones, free 
mail delivery and interurban trolley lines 
are revolutionizing the farmer’s life. The 
sleeve of intercourse is polishing away 
rusticity, and ere long the comic papers 
will have one butt the less. The clod- 
hopper and the cobble-trotter types are 
both doomed. 

Nowhere will the spirit of association 
thrive so mightily in the course of the 
next thirty years as among wage- 
earners. Throughout wide areas of em- 
ployment the individual bargain, with 
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underpayment and oppression in its 
train, will give place to the collective 
bargain, and the sellers of labor, equal- 
ized at last with the buyers in respect to 
bargaining power, will command ap- 
proximately the true market worth of 
their services. Workingmen will asso- 
ciate, just as capitalists associate, under 
legally prescribed forms which standard- 
ize the constitution and practice of the 
best existing labor unions and duly safe- 
guard the interests of the minority and 
of the individual member. Labor or- 
ganizations, once outlawed, now tol- 
erated, will eventually enjoy in law and 
in opinion equal rank with corporations 
as pillafs of our society. 

It is safe to predict that within our 
lifetime neither Kropotkin’s Utopia nor 
Marx’s will be realized. The half mil- 
lion establishments in this country will 
not fall into the maw of a collectivist 
State. Yet the State will bulk bigger 
than it does to-day and the net of regu- 
lation it casts over business will have a 
finer mesh. It is thinkable that certain 
strategic businesses—telegraph, railroad, 
insurance, coal mining—may, on account 
of their regulative influence, betaken over 
by Government. Certain it is a thick 
collision mat of administrative bureaus 
and commissions will be interposed to 
shield the public from the sharp corners 
and rough surfaces of the public service 
corporation. Boards will be charged 
with looking after banking, insurance, 
gas, electric lighting, street cars, mines, 
factories, railroads, shipping, tenements, 
elevators and stock exchanges. As cor- 
porate undertaking spreads and the army 
of shareholders swells to many times its 
present size, corporations will have to al- 
low their inner workings to be radio- 
graphed upon the screen of publicity. 
Government will become a giant pur- 
veyor of exact and statistical informa- 
tion. As the taxable social product 
grows, philanthropy and education will 
be fostered with a more generous hand. 
The public onslaught on disease will de- 
velop from desultory bushwhacking into 
a vast scientific warfare, and State aid to 
research will reach proportions yet un- 
dreamed. 

It is hard to say whether our two- 
party system will persist or will yield to 
a system of deals between parliamentary 
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groups, such as prevails in most Euro- 
pean countries. Certain it is that the 
line of cleavage will shift. In our po- 
litical history the clash of sections—man- 
ufacturing North and consuming South, 
lending East and borrowing West—has 
played a leading réle. With the in- 
evitable assimilation of sections and dif- 
ferentiation of society within each sec- 
tion class strife rather than sectional 
strife will become the substance of our 
politics. The party will become an al- 
liance of definite social groups with kin- 
dred sympathies and interests. 

The foundation of future party op- 
position will hardly be the feud of liberal 
and conservative, as in England; the 
clash of city and country, as in Germany, 
nor the antagonism of nationalism and 
State’s rights, as formerly in this coun- 
try. The political cleavage most natural 
to our next phase would give us one 
party championing a type of social union 
where (as in the trust) a man’s title to 
consideration, weight and benefit de- 
pends upon the amount of his property, 
and another party standing for a type of 
social union where (as in the labor or- 
ganization) a man’s title to participate 
is his manhood. Capitalism and human- 
ism—under whatever banners we battle 
politically in the future—this unavowed 
difference will lie at the bottom of our 
strife. 

And what of the soul of the American 
people? What spiritual crises, what re- 
births shall we look for? 

The pivot fact in the moral life of a 
people is the reigning standard of hu- 
man worth, for this fixes the shining 
goals toward which the ambitious press. 
A healthy community will grade its 
members by a composite standard that 
gives due weight to family, personality, 
character, prowess, culture and posses- 
sions. This standard we still apply to 
women, but for men the sheer money 
standard wrought out among heavy 
spenders has - within recent years 
triumphed in our great cities and spread 
with alarming rapidity to the minor cen- 
ters. Not a day passes but new com- 
munities and new interests surrender to 
commercialism. Yesterday the office, the 
sanctum, the club; to-day the pulpit, the 
studio, the laboratory; to-morrow, per- 
haps, the court of justice, the council 
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chamber, the Senate—such is the prog- 
ress of the invasion. Naturally enough 
the result has been a whetting of greed 
and thereupon an unprecedented carnival 
of boodle, graft, fraud and monopoly ex- 
tortion. Who among us has not felt the 
tug of this vicious undertow that is 
wrecking characters, setting adrift the 
old buoys and tearing the piling from 
under our free institutions? 

This plague cannot last, for it is too 
deadly. Relief from Mammonism will 
come, however, not from a hallelujah re- 
vival, but from a revolution in opinion ; 
not change of heart, but change in the 
standard of human worth. The coming 
standard will not be birth, for the old 
aristocratic principle is dead. It will not 
be prowess, for the sword arm cannot 
put itself in evidence now that war is 
passing away. Culture being power to 
enjoy rather than power to do, can never 
become the universal measure of worth 
in our hustle civilization. Character 
standing alone does not appeal strongly 
to the many and does not admit of easily 
discriminated degrees. The only gradu- 
ated test of man’s worth that can dispute 
the sway of the pecuniary standard, the 
test that is as congenial to our industrial- 
ism as prowess was to militancy, is 
efficiency. When to-morrow’s morrow, 
graft-stricken and desperate, lights 
Diogenes’ lamp and looks about for an 
honest man it will find him in the 
trained expert, fortified with a profes- 
sional ethics, who next to a living for 
Molly and the babies cares for nothing 
so much as the “ Well done, old man!” 
of his brother experts. 

No Savonarola will uprear the new 
goal, but certain regenerative forces that 
are quietly gathering at the heart of so- 
ciety. Our crowded colleges are rearing 
a breed that will not dance before the 
golden calf, and from these centers most 
of the social leadership of the future is 
bound to come. From schools of en- 
gineering, business, journalism, social 
work and the public service moral ozone 
will spread into new quarters. Over 
against the dollar standard of success 
professional schools, associations and 
periodicals will raise the standard of 
workmanship. In the public service the 
trained sanitarian, statistician, account- 
ant, teacher, engineer or warden will 
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oust the henchman. The mere vote- 
getter with his buncombe and make- 
believe will retreat before the business- 
l:ke expert, bent on really doing the 
work for which he draws the wage. 

Tho all who experience this antiseptic, 
professional training seem but a handful 
beside the votaries of Mammon, it is pos- 
sible they will not be left to fight the 
battle alone. The toiling millions value 
men in terms of efficiency and instinct- 
ively pay homage to workmanlike traits. 
Hitherto they have been too unconscious 
and mute to have a hand in shaping the 
reigning standards of human worth. 
Their inertia, indeed, is not to be won- 
dered at when we see even the active 
commercial section capitulate to the 
leisure class and blindly worship the tin- 
foil gods set up by idlers and pleasurers. 
Now, however, the deeps begin to heave 
and stir. The great and growing move- 
ment of association among laboring men 
promises to release into society a ~~. 
ing current of opinion. It may be that 
labor will not become sordid in propor- 
tion as it becomes successful. When, 
through fellowship and converse, the 
workers come to themselves, they will 
perhaps pluck up the courage to cham- 
pion their own sound ideals against the 
gilt, swag-bellied idols of our day. 

Free land gone, we shall soon see an 
end of the West, that buoyant society of 
the rising sap where opportunity is 
equal, ownership general, manhood at a 
premium, birth and station at a discount. 
The Westerner has always been “ ismy ” 
and radical. Again and again his indi- 
vidualistic and leveling impulses in the 
form of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
Democracy, Lincoln Republicanism, 
Grangerism, Populism and Bryanism 
have swept coastward and Americanized 
the crusting, stratifying East. The 
frontiersman thought of this country as 
the Atlantis of the poor, the Eden of the 
aspiring, free from class distinctions and 
the social power of wealth. The stealthy 
inroads of the transforming forces have 
therefore raised wave after wave of ire, 
protest and radicalism, which have rolled 
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over the startled East and broken its 
moorings to the Old World. With no 
longer this leavening West, whence shall 
we expect new avatars of the American 
spirit ? 

The social principles that now seem 
native to our soil—respect for the Divine 
in man, faith in moral forces, confidence 
in the rule of the many, democratic feel- 
ing—had their origin in a century of free 
and facile expansion over a fertile con- 
tinent. With the dying away of this 
process the principles must lose some- 
thing of their pristine vigor. The mount- 
ing influences of machinery, industrial 
organization, city life and economic dif- 
ferentiation cannot but assert themselves 
nakedly, and slowly assimilate us to the 
West-European societies, save as the 
traditions the past has lodged in our 
souls may hold us: Backwoods, prairie 
and placer bred notions of equality and 
freedom; mill, railroad and department 
store breed notions of hierarchy and 
discipline. For generations the reac- 
tion of successive receding Wests has 
borne us tangent to the Old World, 
making us ever more “ American.” 
Henceforth we are likely to obey. the 
main current of Occidental development 
and move more nearly parallel to trans- 
Atlantic societies. 

Free land, one of the twin mammz 
of democracy, is well nigh dried up. 
But, tho the physical West passes, there 
is a spiritual West we shall never lose. 
From time to time appear freshening, 
emancipating spirits who spurn man- 
made distinctions of place, rank and 
money, and whose hearts leap toward 
every man as toward a brother. These 
are the prophets, the humanizing Isaiahs, 
Garrisons, Hugos and Tolstoys, who re- 
call us to natural fellowship, who im- 
press us with our likenesses even when 
conditions are exaggerating differences, 
who level us even when social terraces 
are rising. Of these there will be no 
lack. May this spiritual West that can- 
not dwindle perpetuate the institutions 
and ideals the physical West brought 
forth! 


Lincotn, Nes. 





The Resting Place of Paul Jones 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


AvuTuor or * Tue History or THe Unirep States Navat Acapemy,” Etc, 


“Ou peut on étre mieux qu’ au sein de sa famille.” 


HE characteristically prompt deci- 
sion of the President that the 
remains of Commodore John Paul 

Jones, U. S. N., shall have their final 
resting place at Annapolis not only vast- 
ly pleases the Navy and all its friends, but 


forestalls a controversy for the posses- 
sion of the tomb, which the country can 
well do without. Jones was essentially 
a naval hero; and he belongs with his 
professional posterity and not elsewhere. 

The issue now shifts from where his 
sepulchre is to be to what it ought to be. 
And this brings to the fore that particular 
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Bird’s-Bye View of the United States Naval Academy Bufldings, Showing Chapel as the Central Object 


feature of the magnificent group of build- 
ings now being erected for the United 
States Naval Academy which contem- 
plates the establishment of a Naval West- 
minster Abbey, where the bodies of those 
men who have distinguished themselves 
upon the sea may rest, and admission to 
which may come to be regarded in the 
Navy as the highest of all attainable 
distinctions. 


When the new Naval Academy is fin- 
ished it will be the most magnificently 
housed institution of learning in the 
world. Dominating the entire group is 
the so-called “chapel,” a time honored 
name, but now become rather inappro- 


priate for a structure which holds more 
people than Trinity Church in New York 
and is to cost nearly half a million dol- 
lars. In the general photograph of the 
buildings here given, taken from the 
Severn River side,its dome, 200 feet high, 
is seen towering above all. Another 
photograph shows its present state of 
completion, the metal skeleton being in 
place and the walls well up, and from a 
third, made from the architect’s model, 
an accurate idea of the majestic beauty of 
the fagade may be obtained. 

The plan has the form of a Greek cross 
with a large circle inscribed, so that there 
results a rotunda about 112 feet high and 


The Naval Westminster Abbey at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis. Completed Building 
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83 feet in diameter, which will be the 
chapel proper. Occupying the entire 
space below the floor is the crypt, a cir- 
cular vaulted apartment 18 feet high and 
entirely unobstructed save for the heavy 
columns which support the vault arches. 
Around the circumference is a massive 
wall, in which are niches to serve as 
tombs. At the center, surrounded by the 
circle of inner supporting columns, it is 
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ment of the crypt and also the sketch, 
which will give a better idea of its in- 
terior than any merely verbal description. 

It is further proposed to make the ex- 
terior ornamentation of the chapel con- 
form to its employment as a monument 
to Jones. There are already large tro- 
phies of arms, standing on pedestals on 
the roof over the angle piers. The end 
of the nave which contains the main en- 
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The Naval Westminster Abbey at the United States Naval 
Academy, Showing Present State of Building 


proposed that the sarcophagus of Com- 
modore Jones shall be placed, in plain 
view upon a pedestal, with such of his 
battle flags and captured colors as we 
possess disposed around it. Access to 
the crypt is had by separate entrances 
and it is to be amply lighted by glass tiles 
set in the rotunda floor above. Mr. 
Ernest Flagg, the architect of the new 
Naval Academy, has kindly made for me 
the accompanying plan of the arrange- 


trance and which, like the transepts and 
choir, projects from the circular wall of 
the rotunda, is crowned by a circular 
pediment. In the tympanum of this pedi- 
ment, shown empty in the photograph of 
the model, it is designed to place a group 
of statues representing Jones on the deck 
of the “ Bon Homme Richard” during 
her famous action with the “ Serapis,” 
and on the tablet in the frieze of the main 
entablature above the doorway is to be 
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Plan of Crypt. Memorial Chapel, United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


engraved an inscription repeating his 
defiant “I have not begun to fight yet.” 
In the main portal there is to be a superb 
pair of bronze doors, the gift of one of 
the best known of the Naval Academy 
graduates now in civil life, Col. Robert 
M. Thompson, of New York, to whom 
more than any one else the rebuilding 
of the institution is due, for he started the 
movement and carried it to success—and 
into the design of these some Paul Jones 
motive could perhaps be worked. Cer- 
tainly no more impressive monument to 
any departed hero could well be devised 
than the Naval Academy Chapel will thus 
become should it finally be decided to 
carry into effect the proposals above 
briefly outlined. There is also the great 
advantage that it will certainly be com- 
pleted and that it will not require any 
popular subscription whatever. 

The question as to locality being now 
settled, an issue yet to be determined is 
whether or not Commodore Jones is 
justly entitled to the chief place among 
the men of the Navy to whom their coun- 
try is willing to award this last and high- 
est honor. This is a matter not to be 
hastily settled, least of all amid the shout- 
ing and tumult which will necessarily 
attend the reception of the remains 
from the fleet already deputed to bring 
them across the ocean. The claims of 
Farragut, of Decatur, of Preble, or if 
only the men of Revolutionary days are 
to be considered, then of that most gallant 


fighter, Nicholas Biddle, are all justly to 
be weighed. It must be remembered that 
Jones has constantly been dealt with in 
the language of hyperbole. Charged 
with all the crimes in the calendar and 
habitually styled pirate and renegade 
by his enemies, he has been equally the 
object of indiscriminate eulogy and su- 
perlative glorification by his indignant 
friends. After the War of 1812 the at- 
tacks on him by British writers broke out 
anew, anc probably the bitterest of all 
were written when the last century was 
twenty years advanced. The recrimina- 
tions and laudations were then resumed 
with increased vigor on this side of the 
Atlantic, and so the last two generations 
of Americans have been taught from 
their cradles to regard Jones as a sea 
Bayard sans peur et sans reproche— 
mainly by biographers who, however 
clearly, especially of late years, they may 
have perceived the facts, evidently have 
had no relish for the unpopularity which 
might possibly follow any attempted 
disturbance of the general conviction. 
A just appreciation of his deeds and 
character lies, of course, between the 
extremes. That he was a regularly 
commissioned Captain in the Navy of the 
United States and no pirate his former 
foes now willingly admit. The vast 
fleets of England and France had con- 
fronted one another for centuries, but 
no French captain had crossed the nar- 
row strait and thrashed an English 
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frigate in an English harbor and sailed 
her a prize to France, nor forced an- 
other to strike her flag in sight of her 
own shores, and this with a sinking ship, 
which went to the bottom almost before 
the victorious crew could take possession 
of their capture. These things Jones 
did, and whatever may be said as to the 
military value of his achievements the 
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moral effect of them upon the French 
court helped the fortunes of the young 
Republic. None the less there-is work 
for an advocatus diaboli—and there are 
strong arguments which he may urge 
against according to Jones any such 
primacy as the central place in the crypt 
betokens. 

New York City, 


The Civic Value of Hartford’s Four 
Hundred College Graduates 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


{Our readers have long been familiar with Mr. Porritt’s articles in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, and they will be interested to know that he has recently become a citizen of the 


United States. 


This article is suggested, of course, by the different way things are done 


in English cities with whose political and social activities Mr. Porritt is familiar, as his 
books, “The Englishman at Home” and “ The History of the Unreformed House of 


Commons,” attest. Our readers will find Mr. 
and positive as Mr. Porritt’s.—EDITOR.] 


HERE are two obvious reasons why 
Hartford ought to be in the same 
class as Cambridge and Brook- 

line among the well-governed cities of 
the United States. There is the influence 
of its three hundred Yale graduates ; and 
there is its beauty and the beauty of its 
natural surroundings, which should 
evoke civic pride and bring home to 
Hartford citizens an abiding and stirring 
realization of the fact that the city is the 
larger home. 

If Hartford cannot inspire this feel- 
ing of the larger home there is no 
city in the New or Old World that 
can; for surely in the Anglo-Saxon world 
there is no city—not exclusively resi- 
dential—which has in a greater degree 
than Hartford everything that goes to 
the making of a beautiful city. All the 
beauty that makes the Connecticut Valley 
a joy is exemplified in the surroundings 
of Hartford; and in fine streets, stately 
avenues and magnificent parks, art has 
added to the natural charms of the Con- 
necticut capital city. 

Hartford’s associations and scenery 
should arouse and keep alive a strong and 
active civic pride, and, as I have already 
suggested, there is another reason why 
Hartford in all that concerns a good and 


Clark’s article, which follows, as interesting 


progressive municipal life should easily 
rank with Brookline and Cambridge. 

There are in Hartford not less than 
three hundred graduates of Yale. Other 
universities and colleges are also rep- 
sented, and by a moderate estimate 
there must be at least four hun- 
dred college graduates of the voting 
population, to say nothing of the 
graduates of women’s colleges, who 
are as numerous in Hartford as in any 
city of its size, but who are excluded (to 
my mind, unfortunately) from all part 
in its municipal life. 

If the college spirit—the spirit which 
nowadays is supposed to make for good 
citizenship and clean politics—counts for 
anything anywhere, it ought surely to 
tell enormously in Hartford; for while 
there are more college graduates in 
cities such as New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston, those cities have not the self- 
containedness or homogeneity of Hart- 
ford; and under metropolitan conditions 
neighborhood feeling cannot be expected 
to have the same beneficent influence 
that it has in a city with under one hun- 
dred thousand population. 

The college spirit and the leadership 
in public life that college training is now 
regarded as giving to college men ought 
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for these reasons to be exemplified and 
obvious in the State of which Hartford 
is the capital, and they ought to be espe- 
cially visible in municipal life in Hart- 
ford. Yet the most enthusiastic admirers 
of Hartford (and I want to be under- 
stood as grouping myself with them) 
cannot claim that as regards municipal 
life Hartford even approximates to Cam- 
bridge or Brookline; and as concerns 
municipal conditions, it would, I think, 
be difficult to point to any advantages 
or permanent results, except perhaps in 
part as regards some of the schools, the 
libraries and the parks, which have di- 
rectly accrued from the civic spirit of the 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
college graduates who do business in 
Hartford and make their homes within 
its borders or in its beautiful suburbs. 
If a stranger were to come to Hartford 
he would at once be confronted with the 
gloomiest and ugliest evidence—evidence 
which he could not escape unless he were 
led blindfold through the city—that the 
college spirit counts for little on the 
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moral and esthetic side of the city’s life. 
He would be confronted with a huge 
advertisement — an advertisement as 
large as the front of a three-storied house 


—which suggests one glass more, 
“ That’s all,” of somebody’s whisky, for 
a leering, blear-eyed, disreputable and 
boozy rounder in decent clothes, who 
from the. way the sign-board artist has 
treated him is already mellow, and abun- 
dantly ripe for the patrol wagon and 
detention in some Keeley cure establish- 
ment for the rest of his natural life. 
This disgraceful pictorial advertise- 
ment is on the roof of the most central 
business block in the city—on a block 
which is locally known by a good New 
England name. It dominates the heart 
of the city; and altho it vulgarizes the 
building on which it stands, vulgarizes 
the name associated with the building, 
vulgarizes the stores below, is irritating 
to the self-respect and good feeling of 
all who must pass that way, and, more- 
over, vulgarizes and spoils a magnificent 
street, which would do credit to such 
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classic cities as Edinburgh or Oxford, 
this advertisement has been kept there 
not for a couple of months, but for a 
couple of years, and nobody knows how 
much longer Hartford must tolerate it. 

Notwithstanding Hartford’s four hun- 
dred university graduates, and the grad- 
uates of the women’s colleges in addition, 
nothing practical has been done concern- 
ing “ The Sign of the Boozee.” It has 
never been suggested to the Board of 
Fire Commissioners that it was a dan- 
ger to the fire brigade. It has never 
occurred to the Police Commissioners 
that it is a danger to the public peace, as 
it might be provocative of riot by out- 
raged citizens. It has never occurred to 
the City Council, nor to the Mayor, who 
is a Princeton graduate and a lawyer, 
that it could be treated as a nuisance; 
and the 1905 session of the Legislature is 
being allowed to run its course without 
the suggestion of an act to safeguard 
Hartford and all other Connecticut cities 
from such wanton outrages on public 
decency and civic pride. 

At alumni banquets the Yale spirit is 
a great force. But it is not worth 
shucks if it does not get beyond banquet 
halls and count for something in civic 
life. 

Until I spent a few days at Brookline 
looking into municipal conditions there, 
I had a feeling that it was hopeless to 
expect much in the way of civic develop- 
ment and achievement in a city governed 
as Hartford is; for Hartford city gov- 
ernment is so complex that I do not pre- 
tend to understand it. I have mastered 
the ins and outs of municipal govern- 
ment in England, Scotland and Ireland 
—both the systems that prevailed before 
the great municipal reforms of the 
thirties and those which have come into 
existence since then. But I never was 
confronted with a harder problem in 
municipal government than that of Hart- 
ford. There is a board of selectmen, a 
municipal body with two chambers, and 
a board of commissioners for this and 
another board of commissioners for 
that, also a city attorney; while as re- 
gards the schools, they are still under 
the old district system, and each district 
proceeds in a go-as-you-please style, 
without regard to equality of educational 
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opportunity for all the children of the 
city. 

I did not expect much municipal 
achievement in Hartford. I did not see 
how it was possible under such a com- 
plex and antiquated municipal system. 
But at Brookline I discovered that the 
old New England system of town gov- 
ernment survives in its integrity. Off- 
hand it might be said that this system 
is not adapted to modern municipal de- 
mands. Theoretically this may be true; 
but conditions in Brookline convince me 
that it matters little what is the actual 
plan of municipal government, and that 
everything depends on the spirit which 
is behind the government. 

Brookline citizens exercise great care 
in the choice of their selectmen; then 
they loyally support them and take an 
active interest in their work; and the re- 
sult is that Brookline to-day ranks with 
any of the most progressive and best 
administered municipalities in England. 
Evidently there is a Brookline spirit, and 
it is a spirit of untold value in civic ad- 
ministration. Whether it is the Harvard 
spirit I am unable to say ; but it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that it is the 
Harvard spirit that has given Cambridge 
the proud place it has so long held among 
New England municipalities. 

Civic achievement of a high order is 
hardly to be expeeted from a common 
council which, like that of Hartford, is 
divided into two chambers—a council 
and a board of aldermen; for this 
confusing and useless two-chamber 
plan was copied from English mu- 
nicipal systems when they were at 
their worst. Except in the city of Lon- 
don, where municipal government is still 
in organization much what it was in 
the eighteenth century, the two-chamber 
plan has nowhere survived in Great 
Britain after the sweeping municipal 
reforms of seventy years ago. It dis- 
appeared without any popular regret; 
and, altho there are councillors and 
aldermen, both groups sit together, and 
procedure in municipal government is 
simple in the extreme as compared with 
procedure in Hartford. In England a 
boy who has passed the sixth standard 
can follow from the newspaper reports 
the proceedings of a municipal council. 
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In Hartford it seems to me to need years 
of training to follow what is being done 
—to understand where among Mayor, 
selectmen, councilmen, aldermen and 
commissioners responsibility and initia- 
tive really rest. 

I sometimes think that Hartford’s 
municipal authorities themselves do not 
always know where the initiative in any 
movement actually lies. If they did there 
would not be such hesitancy and failure 
to move in important matters as 
have marked the last few months. “ The 
Sign of the Boozee ” is one such instance, 
and I will quote two more where failure 
to move in the civic interests of Hartford 
has been equally marked: 

A little while ago a seizing, holding, 
and squeezing company from New Jersey 
or elsewhere, moved on to Hartford’s gas 
house; and the usual tactics of seizing, 
holding and squeezing companies came 
into play. These gas house exploiters 
had occasion during this session to ap- 
pear before the Legislature in connection 
with two bills. One was a hostile meas- 
ure, to regulate their extortionate meter 
charges; the other was to authorize the 
exploiters to issue bonds. In neither in- 
stance has there been an appearance for 
the city of Hartford, either to regulate 
the company’s gas charges or to secure 
clauses in the bond issue bill to safeguard 
the city in the event 6f municipal owner- 
ship, which sooner or later must come. 

The Consolidated Railway Company 
is also before the Legislature asking 
for comprehensive and innovating ad- 
ditions to its powers. It has had the 
audacity to ask that it shall have power 
to double-track street car lines in the 
city of Hartford and other Connecticut 
cities without the permission of the city 
councils. Connecticut people are accus- 
tomed to the demands of the Consoli- 
dated. It is of the Hartford Catechism 
as formulated by the local press, that 
its citizens “shall revere the Con- 
solidated, and think no evil of the Gas 
Company;” and revering the Consoli- 


dated is so ingrained in Connecticut life 
and thought that if the Consolidated 
asked permission to move its headquar- 
ters from New Haven to the State House, 
the Legislature might grant even this 
privilege with alacrity, provided the Con- 
solidated in governing the State would 
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pledge itself not to reform the Legisla- 
ture nor to deprive it of the privilege 
of electing United States Senators. 
However this may be, the Consolidated’s 
demand to over-ride the city councils in 
the matter of double-tracking car lines 
has provoked no popular outburst in 
Hartford, and as yet the city council is 
not on record as offering any opposition 
to this audacious proposal. 

It is, it seems to me, difficult to realize 
and follow intelligently what the city 
council and the half dozen boards of 
commissioners, plus the selectmen, the 
Mayor and the dozen or more of school 
committees, are doing. It must be con- 
ceded also that it is possible to elect only 
a few Yale men to the city council. But 
if the study of law, economics and citi- 
zenship at Yale amounts to anything, 
and if the Yale spirit is really an active 
force for good, Yale men and other uni- 
versity men in Hartford ought to have been 
heard from in connection with the affairs 
of both the seizing, holding, and squeez- 
ing gas company, and the astounding 
proposition of the Consolidated with re- 
gard to the city streets. 

Hartford lacks a decent post office 
service. It has a postal service so poor 
that it would not be tolerated in any 
English cross-roads settlement with a 
church, ten cottages and a fully licensed 
public house. People who live a mile 
away from the center of the city are 
practically blackmailed by the telegraphic 
companies. These companies accept 
business at the usual tariff at their out- 
lying branch offices; but they charge 
twenty cents as porterage for all mes- 
sages delivered within the territories 
served for outward business by these 
branch offices. Hartford has no public 
baths. Its city hall is an architectural 
treasure, but long inadequate to present 
day needs. Its school system—separately 
elected committees for each of its public 
schools—has little to commend it, except 
that it is just the system Hartford had 
A. D. 1670 or thereabouts. Hartford’s 
outlying regions—regions still within the 
city boundaries—lack any consistent plan 
for the laying out of new streets. Every 
landowner seems to do as he likes; to 
divide his land so as to give most front- 
ages, without any regard as to what kind 
of.a street will be the result or how the 
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street will fit in with the streets and 
avenues with which it will connect. Any 
architectural monstrosity that a specula- 
tive builder conceives will find a pur- 
chaser is allowed to go up; and gen- 
erally in these and other matters, such, 
for instance, as street cleaning when 
the ice and snow are going, there is 
a lack of a broad, civic spirit—of any 
continuous care for the city as the larger 
home, such as might be expected if the 
college spirit of which so much is heard 
at alumni banquets was of any potency 
in civic life. 

With the State Capitol in Hartford it 
might be conceived that the college spirit 
would make itself felt in the life of 
Connecticut ; for the State is again only 
the larger home. But all the world 
knows what has happened in 1905 to 
Connecticut. It has been put in line with 
Delaware; and most newspaper readers 
know that the prime mover in this deg- 
radation of Connecticut to the Senatorial 
level of that other unfortunate State, 
which has had to put up with so much 
notoriety from Gas Addicks, the man 
in whose interest it has been done, who 
has gained his end by this disgrace to 
Connecticut, has received an honorary 
degree from Yale and is usually promi- 
nent at banquets in Hartford when the 
Yale spirit is extolled. 

Turn up the Hartford newspapers of 
the days immediately following the late 
Senatorial election. Look at the scores 
of letters and telegrams which poured in 
on the self-created Senator. Then look 
up a Yale calendar, and see how many 
names of Yale graduates are appended to 
these fulsome and nauseating congratu- 
lations. 

It should be remembered also that the 
only Hartford newspaper of any pre- 
tense to civic value supported Bulkeley, 
and that it is controlled and edited by a 
Yale graduate of State-wide distinction. 

Again, watch the reports of proceed- 
ings before committees of the Legisla- 
ture when the Consolidated Company 
or some other well-intrenched monopoly 
or vested interest trading in public utili- 
ties is out for favors for itself or would 
block some competing company which in 
the public interest ought to have a right 
of way. Note the names of the counsel 
for these aggressive vested interests, and 
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again turn up the Yale calendar. Five 
times out of six it is a Yale graduate who 
has been hired for this corporation 
service. Yale, too, is prominent among 
the lawyers who do the lobbying for 
these concerns. 

The chances also are that when there 
is a bill before the Legislature to shorten 
hours-of labor in factories—to bring 
them down from sixty a week to the level 
of Massachusetts and other of the pro- 
gressive American States—lawyers who 
proudly point to Yale as their Alma 
Mater, and who never miss an alumni 
banquet, are there as hired advocates to 
kill off in committee a measure which is 
based on popular demand and humane 
considerations. 

Again, when there is a bill to get rid 
of the doctrine of common employment 
so that the Consolidated Railroad Com- 
pany and the other great industrial con- 
cerns of Connecticut shall make some 
compensation in respect of the men in 
their service who are killed or maimed— 
a bill to provide that the casualties of 
industry shall be a recognized charge on 
industry, as they are in Great Britain— 
Yale lawyers almost invariably voice the 
vigorous and persistent opposition of the 
Consolidated, which employs 35,000 men, 
and is the controlling and dominating 
industrial interest in Connecticut. As far 
as my reading of the Hartford news- 
papers goes, and it extends back to 1892, 
it is Yale lawyers who speak and lobby 
against every bill before the State Leg- 
islature which would abolish this doc- 
trine of common employment in work- 
men’s compensation cases—a doctrine 
which under present industrial conditions 
and present day social tendencies is as 
inhuman, as brutal, and as much out of 
date as the old slave codes of the Caro- 
linas or Virginia. 

Lawyers in any country and at any 
time seldom range themselves with pro- 
gressive forces. Perhaps it is expecting 
too much, even of the Yale spirit, that 
lawyers who are of Yale should lead in 
any forward movement in Connecticut. 
All college graduates in Hartford are, 
however, not of the Bar; and if the Yale 
spirit really actuated these men toward 
right and justice, progress, fairer condi- 
tions between man and man and whole- 
some conditions generally in the larger 
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home, the Yale graduates who are not 
lawyers and cannot be hoping to be re- 
tained by the great vested interests could 
surely count for something in bettering 
industrial conditions and raising the level 
of civic life and State politics. 

Only yesterday I received a postal card 
from some unknown source asking me 
to vote “No” on the consolidation of 
school districts at the city elections, in 
order to “keep our schools out of poli- 
tics.’ There is scarcely a day when I 
do not hear, or read the remark in the 
riartford newspapers, that this or that 
interest or question must be kept out of 
politics. The oft-reiteration of this say- 
ing is in itself proof to me that the college 
spirit and influence as yet counts for 
nothing practical in clean politics and 
good government in Hartford and Con- 
necticut. It is an allegation or an ad- 
mission of untrustworthiness and rotten- 
ness among those who are responsible 
for Hartford and Connecticut politics— 
for the administration of the affairs of 
the larger home. 

It should be remembered, however, 
whenever this disagreeable saying is 
used in Hartford or elsewhere, that cor- 
ruption in politics all the world over, and 
in every period of the world’s history, 
comes not from below—not from the 
rank and file of democracy, not from the 
’ poor and the ignorant—but from above, 
from the well-to-do, and usually from 
the educated. It was always so in Eng- 
land. If there had been no lawyers eager 
to be of the House of Commons, no 
courtiers also eager to go there, and no 
landed aristocrats anxious to control 
Parliamentary representation—if these 
had all been lacking in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and had continued 
lacking, there would have been no need 
for the Parliamentary Reform Act of 
1832, for the act which immediately fol- 
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lowed for the reform of the municipal 
corporations, nor for the comprehensive, 
far-reaching and drastic corrupt prac- 
tices act of 1883. 

It is much the same story in this coun- 
try; and it is certainly the same in 
Hartford and Connecticut. If there had 
been no “best people,” eager to bribe, 
Bulkeleyism could never have become 
rampant; and in Hartford there would 
be no dread lest by consolidating school 
districts and equalizing educational op- 
portunities the public schools should get 
into politics. If my conception of the 
larger home is right, in politics is where 
the public schools really belong; for 
politics to my mind are the affairs of the 
larger home. 

There are, if I am correctly informed, 
Yale graduates in Hartford who can lay 
their hands on the “best people” who 
are responsible for this corruption from 
above, who can tell whence come the 
funds with which newly naturalized 
voters on the East Side are bribed at city 
elections and also the sources of the 
$150,000 which debauched so many of the 
smaller rural towns of Connecticut at the 
State elections last fall. But Yale men 
in Hartford do not point out these of- 
fenders. They tumble over each other 
in their haste to get congratulatory 
telegrams on the wire when the nefari- 
ous schemes of these “ best people ” suc- 
ceed, and take a delight in seeing their 
letters of congratulation in the public 
prints. 

So long as Yale men thus acquiesce 
in existing conditions and fail to show 
any disposition to work for better 
things, so long will the university and 
college spirit count for little that is 
practicable or obvious in the way of a 
higher civic life and a more wholesome 
atmosphere in Connecticut State politics. 

Hartrorp, Conn, 
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Hartford 


Defended 


BY CHARLES HOPKINS CLARK 


Epitor or THE Hartrorp Courant 


AM a native of Hartford and a grad- 
uate of Yale, and take a genuine 
pride in both facts, altho I realize 

that I was in no way responsible for the 
first, and that, while I did graduate from 
Yale in 1871, I couldn’t do it now in 
1905. Nevertheless the pride is there, 
and naturally I resent an adverse criti- 
cism either of my home or my alma 
mater, and doubly a criticism that groups 
and condemns them both. 

I want to reply to Mr. Porritt’s several 

indictments before giving myself the 


pleasure of taking up the larger and - 


welcome subject of the public spirit of 
Hartford and Hartford citizens, whether 
college men or not. 

(1) Women are not “excluded from 
all part in its (Hartford’s) municipal 
life.” A fictitious and in some respects 
amusing agitation some time ago pushed 
“the reform against nature ” so far as to 
secure women’s suffrage in school mat- 
ters in this State. But it wasn’t wanted, 
hasn’t been used enough to acquire re- 
spect, and is admitted to be a farce. At 
the recent Hartford city election in April, 
when a very important school question 
was before the public, less than 100 
women out of a total of at least 18,000 
of voting age in the city went to the 
polls. But when it comes to women in 
affairs, the Hartford Public Library is 
presided over by Miss Hewins, who is 
one of our most useful citizens ; the Good 
Will Club, which has kept thousands of 
street boys out of mischief and made fine 
men of many of them, is managed by 
Miss Mary Hall, who organized and de- 
veloped it and is its mainstay ; the Union 
for Home Work, whose wise charity has 
for years been relieving sufferers and 
encouraging the unfortunate to self help, 
is conducted by Mrs. E. L. Sluyter, its 
moving spirit, a ministering angel in the 
whole community; and in our public 
schools many noble women have done 
and are doing immeasurable good. Then 


there are numerous clubs of women who 
meet and discuss public affairs with no 
idea that they are “ excluded,” except in 
the case of one club that is organized 
simply to discuss that exclusion. Hart- 
ford owes much to its women and is 
proud to be thus indebted. 

(2) It is true that a big whisky sign 
has been placed on the top of a central 
building, as has been done in various 
cities. There has been considerable and 
very proper indignation about this. Pro- 
tests have been made and still the sign 
stands. The reason for this is that there 
is no lawful way to secure its removal. 
It is absurd to class the thing as a nui- 
sance within the meaning of the law or as 
a public peril; and, if it is not that, then 
there is no power to attack it. The city 
government is helpless, and, lawyers say, 
the Legislature can pass no effective law. 
It would require a constitutional amend- 
ment, and a curious one, to reach the 
case, for the rights that keep it intact 
are a treasured element in our personal 
liberty. The contracting parties, the 
land-owner and the whisky advertiser, 
are within their rights. “ That’s all,” as 
the letters themselves read. 

(3) Mr. Porritt is absolutely astray 
when he says the Consolidated Railway 
Company is asking the right to double- 
track the car lines in our streets “ with- 
out permission of the City Council.” No 
corporation can do more than its charter 
permits. This company has absorbed 
smaller ones and some of these are by 
charter limited to single tracks. They 
could not lay a second one if the local 
authorities granted the privilege. The 
Consolidated is simply asking the right, 
and this right under existing statutes is 
subject always to the consent of the local 
authorities. The case is exactly con- 
trary to Mr. Porritt’s statements. He 
simply doesn’t know the law. That may 
be excusable, but, not knowing it, he 
certainly should know better than to be 
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led astray by “ legislative strikers,” who 
try to cultivate a spirit of hostility to the 
Consolidated because they cannot get 
pay to work for it, and whose trouble- 
making strength lies in being able to get 
a following of well meaning zealots. 
Time was when the great railroad hired 
a small army of lobbyists, bought every 
venal legislator and made others venal 
who did not start so, and was the source 
and inspiration of political corruption. 
That time, it is believed, has gone by, but 
it is said the present managers find it 
harder to get reasonable things decently 
than their predecessors did to get unrea- 
sonable things corruptly. Such an attack 
as Mr. Porritt makes in the name of 
public spirit and good government is 
another argument for those of the “ prac- 
tical” turn of mind, who contend that it 
is useless for a great corporation to be 
decent, that people do not expect or be- 
lieve that it will be, and that the only 
way to manage it is to buy what you 
want, pay for it and get it. 

(4) I cannot at all understand the 
gas reference. I think I am_ within 
bounds in saying that the old Hartford 
Gas Company was one of the most un- 
popular institutions in the city. When 
the new management secured control it 
was welcomed on all sides. Its subse- 
quent attempts at extortion have been 
attacked by the newspapers and by 
committees of citizens, and it has been 
forced to modify largely the unjust and 
aggravating rule that it arbitrarily estab- 
lished. Where in the world the gospel 
of “ Revere the Consolidated and think 
no evil of the Gas Company ” came from 
is beyond me. “ Hit ’em both—they’re 
rich,” is a more- general doctrine. 

(5) Hartford has no more to do with 
its post office than with its Adams Ex- 
press office. The postal business here has 
grown enormously, the clerical force 
provided to do the work is insufficient, the 
building (now being enlarged) is utterly 
inadequate to the demands upon it. No 
one questions that the office falls short 
of what we want it to do, but that is not 
the fault of Hartford, but its misfortune. 

(6) I have observed that men work 
for those who pay them the best wages. 
Teachers and lecturers distribute their 
wisdom where they can get the most for 
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its delivery. Even clergymen see the 
hand of the Lord in the bigger salary. 
Lawyers, whether from Yale or from 
elsewhere, sell their services to the clients 
that pay them best, and the big corpora- 
tions get the pick of the talent. It is 
not for me to defend the ethics of the 
legal profession. There are lawyers who 
can do that better—perhaps with more 
enthusiasm—but all that Mr. Porritt’s 
reference to lawyers in Connecticut 
comes to is that they are like others of 
their profession and the best are found 
on the side that can afford to pay them. 

(7) Readers of THE INDEPENDENT do 
not care for any elucidation of our form 
of city government; we here understand 
it and any one who desires to can easily 
master its details. Its results are a peace- 
ful, progressive city, free from scandals 
in administration. The scheme is not 
a model, it could advantageously be re- 


cast, but it is no discredit. And as for 
consolidation of schools, our district 
management is “ politics.” The little 


district meeting is open to all voters and 
has full control of school affairs. It is 
all we have left of the old town meeting. 
The objections to consolidation are not 
political, but legal and material—the ad- 
justment of debts, ownership of property 
and so on. The people of the city do 
favor an even cost of education all over 
town, and a bill carrying us a long way 
in that direction will probably pass at 
this session of the Legislature. 

So much for every point raised except 
that which refers to Senator Bulkeley. 
He is a successful business man, identi- 
fied with many of our largest and most 
honorably conducted concerns, is of un- 
questioned and long established personal 
popularity, and if the people of the State 
themselves had voted for United States 
Senator last January, at an election 
where not a dollar was spent by any- 
body, he would haye been in the first 
half dozen when the votes were counted, 
and probably in the first half of that 
half dozen. 

So it is the fact that: 

We have some woman suffrage and 
even that is not wanted. 

The Constitution is bigger than the 
whisky sign. 

The Consolidated isn’t asking for leave 
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to lay tracks without city permission. 

The Gas Company was called down 
and compelled to modify its rules. 

The Post Office is regulated from 
Washington, not from Hartford. 

Lawyers are lawyers wherever found, 
and usually human at that. 

The form of our city government isn’t 
so important as the results; these are 
fairly good and noticeably clean. 

So much for the specifications of the 
indictment, and perhaps it might do to 
leave the case there, but simply to review 
the particular charges which have been 
made seems a very inadequate vindication 
for a city which is not and has no rea- 
son to be in a defensive attitude. In 
Hartford, out of about 90,000 inhabi- 
tants, there are about 300 Yale grad- 
uates; in the State, with, say, 1,000,000 
people, there are about 2,600. How many 
graduates there are from other colleges 
Statistics do not show. If State and city 
did lack public spirit it would be fair 
to hold the college men largely responsi- 
ble, but it would be unfair to the great 
majority of the people, and so encour- 
age a prejudice which has no real 
foundation, if one were to assume that, 
because public spirit does abound and 
because this is one of the best places in 
the country to live in, the credit lies with 
the small band of university men who 
live here. They have benefited enough 
by their college education and their ex- 
perience of life to feel the utter absurdity 
of such an assumption. No one can 
name the foremost dozen men of Hart- 
ford or the State and leave out all col- 
lege graduates, but no one can make 
the list up entirely of college men and 
not make himself ridiculous. 

Public spirit is the birthright of Hart- 
ford. Here the first Constitution was 
adopted ; here the charter was hid in the 
oak; here the constitutional convention 
was held in 1818; here men like Hooker, 
Stone, Bushnell, Burton, Walker, Par- 
ker, Twichell have preached a gospel of 
progressive citizenship, which has been 
reflected in the history of the town and 
State. 

It may be called a sordid view to 
measure public spirit by dollars, but it 
is certainly suggestive that Hartford 
gave $1,100,000 toward the construction 
of the State Capitol, put $1,250,000 into 
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the construction of two railroads—and it 
is in there yet—and is now expending 
about $3,000,000 for a stone bridge of 
lasting beauty across the Connecticut, 
while an ugly one of iron could have been 
built for a third of that sum. A system 
oi parks of unsurpassed beauty lies all 
around the city, many of these the gifts 
of private citizens. 

As to business, our great insurance 
companies, paying all losses, however 
great the strain upon their resources, are 
proverbial for honorable dealing and for 
wise and farseeing management, and 
what our great manufactories produce is 
recognized everywhere as the best of its 
kind. 

Our educational institutions stand de- 
servedly high. The need for a public 
library became so evident in 1890 that 
private citizens subscribed over $400,000 - 
for it, and now the municipality pays 
$12,000 a year for its maintenance. 
Work on a small scale among the street 
boys was so successful that a fund of 
about $60,000 was raised by private in- 
dividuals to put the enterprise on a 
permanent footing, and there it is. In- 
telligent work among the poor is con- 
ducted at private expense with the best 
of public results. The City Hospital has 
received more than half a million dollars 
in public endowments, and its recurring 
deficiencies have been promptly made up 
by public subscription. Bring out a good 
cause; the people of Hartford will do 
the rest. 

What is public spirit? Is it chronic 
dyspepsia and its expression in perpetual 
faultfinding? People who are all the 
time looking for trouble are disappointed 
if they miss it and unhappy if they find 
it, and never satisfied. Other parts of 
the State point to Hartford as a singular- 
ly public spirited community, and any 
one who knows the State, studies its leg- 
islation and familiarizes himself with 
its history knows that Connecticut has 
never been found lacking in public spirit 
when put to the test. 

University men have been and are 
taking their full share of the work as 
citizens. The idea that they are the 
leaven that leaveneth the whole lump 
and that without them everything would 
go down, and the idea that those who 
have not been to college sit around to 
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see what the college men will do and 
then try their little best to imitate them, 
irritates everybody when it happens oc- 
casionally to be exploited, and mortifies 
and puts at a disadvantage the very 
element that it is supposed to exalt. In 
Hartford there are “educated” shirks 
and “uneducated ” shirks, as there are 
in other cities, but to a very large de- 
gree all hands work together here. The 
argument that a man is “ educated ” and 
therefore should be put forward, and the 
argument that he is not “ educated ” and 
therefore is “one of the people” and 
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should be put forward, have each been 
tried and both failed. The question is 
what a man is and what he can do, and 
its answer places him. 

In material development and the 
morale of its business life, in works of 
judicious philanthropy and _ practical 
charity, in opportunities for study and 
cultivation, in the liberality of its people 
both in act and in opinion, and in the 
whole wide range of things that go to 
make a place desirable as a home Hart- 
ford is willing to be compared with any 
other city in the country. 
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{A short time ago the daily papers published a very sensational article, ascribing 
to Professor Williston the statement that man would ultimately be beaten in the struggle 


for existence by the birds, which would be the final inhabitants of this planet. 


AS a 


corrective of these exaggerated reports we have obtained from Professor Williston this 


expression of his views as to the future evolution of animal life. 


He is one of the fore- 


most authorities of the world on saurians and early birds, and can speak with as much 
eonfidence as any one can on such a doubtful point as this.—Epr1rTor.] 


HE interminable struggle for exist- 
ence among living organisms al- 
ways has been and yet is the basic 

law of progress. Because of it the 
weaker individual, the weaker race, is 
relentlessly forced to give way to the 
stronger, the more vigorous, the more 
unapproachable type. The better sur- 
vives and the best is never reached; 
nothing is permanent. We may assume 
that this law is inviolable, in material 
things at least, and that, so long as life 
lasts upon the globe there will be no 
cessation, no peace, however much the 
law may be modified. 

There are living upon the earth at the 
present time less than three thousand 
species of the great class of vertebrates 
which we call mammals. More than 
forty-five hundred extinct species of the 
same class have already been cataloged, 
and since nearly one-half of this number 
have been discovered within the past 
twenty-five years, one-third indeed with- 
in the boundaries of the Argentine Re- 


public alone, we may confidently expect 
that twice or thrice that number will be 
made known in the immediate future, 
and all these even will be but a fraction 
of the great numbers which have lived 
and perished in the past. If we estimate 
very conservatively that there are now 
in existence upon the earth two millions 
or more. distinct species of animals and 
plants, we may, without doing violence 
to sobriety, place the number of forms 
which have lived and become extinct in 
the past at twenty millions or more; in- 
deed, were we to say forty millions we 
doubtless would come much nearer the 
truth. Faunas and floras have been re- 
peatedly swept away to be replaced by 
new ones, and always, upon the whole, 
by ones of higher rank. 

The very meaning of evolution is that 
the sum total of specializations in living 
organisms progressively increases from 
year to year, from age to age; and such, 
indeed, has been true so far and well as 
we have traced life through the millions 
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of years of the past. We have not yet 
reached the beginnings of this history ; 
we probably never shall. We have not 
had a glimpse even of the first part of 
the volume, of the first half perhaps, but 
we may confidently believe that such of 
the history as we have read teaches no 
different lessons than would that un- 
known part were some good fortune to 
unseal.its pages to us. 

To say that evolution is the law of 
progress is but to say that the early 
forms of life were generalized forms, 
potential forms, having within them the 
possibilities of higher development. In 
the border village of fifty years ago the 
artisan did manv things equally well and 
equally poorly. But he had within him 
the possibility of higher things; with in- 
creased competition he became a special- 
ist, doing fewer things, but doing them 
better. But he still has as much to fear 
from competition as ever, for there are 
now many other specialists of his kind. 
The earliest true vertebrates, the fishes, 
were all potential forms; unthinkingly 
we might even say that some of the 
earlier ones were higher forms than 
those which succeeded them, forgetting 
that specialization is merely the closer 
adaptation of an organism to those con- 
ditions in life which go to make up the 
well-being of the species, tho not neces- 
sarily of the individual. Some of these 
early fishes breathed air in part, as do a 
few of their descendants now living, and 
doubtless gave origin to the great class 
of amphibians. But the fishes, for the 
most part, went on into a greater special- 
ization as purely aquatic animals, pe- 
culiarly fitting them for those places in 
life which: offered the greater oppor- 
tunities. They are to-day, so far as num- 
bers and varieties are concerned, per- 
haps the dominant type of vertebrate life. 
Those which were left behind found 
neither avenue of freedom open to them, 
the land or the sea, and they have at last 
nearly succumbed, onl: a few hundred 
kinds being left among the thousands of 
their relatives. And the history of all 
succeeding vertebrate life has been a 
repetition of that of the fishes, tho to 
some, as the amphibians and the reptiles, 
fate has seemed less kind. From the 
early amphibians, long ago, in Paleozoic 
times, there arose a branch, a very split- 
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table branch, if I may use such an 
expression—that is, a very potential 
branch—the reptiles, which very soon 
divided into many groups, the most of 
which sooner or later rose to prominence, 
only to disappear forever. Of the fifteen 
or twenty main divisions of these -ani- 
mals only four or five have survived, and 
some of these are decadent. 

Soon after the birth of the reptiles and 
from their more potential types there 
arose the two classes we call birds and 
mammals, which the earlier of the two 
we do not know, and from these early 
forms, still potential types, but with pos- 
sibilities of larger things than specializa- 
tion seemingly had left to the reptiles 
or fishes, have come the dominant forms 
of later times. Not all at once. While 
birds and mammals were still potentiali- 
ties, still generalized and lowly, the rep- 
tiles had become actualities, in the air, 
the sea and upon land, and, through long 
millions of years they had to await their 
turn, gradually gathering strength for 
the contest for final supremacy. Their 
potentiality was greater, because it in- 
cluded intellectuality, and intellectuality, 
other things being equal, always has con- 
quered and always will conquer. 

High specialization, then, has been a 
factor in the extinction of the many ani- 
mals of the past. Not over-specialization 
as an organism—for such over-special- 
ization must mean the acquirement of or- 
gans and functions of no use to the 
species, an improbability, to say the 
least—but that over-specialization which 
limits too closely the sphere of activities, 
or prevents the possibility of adaptation 
to new environments, or that one-sided 
specialization which weakens the repro- 
ductive energies. That peculiar skill 
which made in olden days the stage 
driver best fitted for his work, best fitted 
to compete with others of like vocation, 
especially unfitted him for the vocation 
of a locomotive engineer. Stephenson’s 
Rocket was a potentiality which has 
driven out or will eventually drive out 
the stage. 

That high specialization has not pro- 
ceeded with equal step is also apparent. 
The turtles, tho highly specialized rep- 
tiles, have remained for long ages with 
but little change, even as the bookmaker’s 
art has remained materially unmodified 
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by the turmoil of modern life since the 
time of Guttenberg. Branches have gone 
from the turtles, it is true, seeking 
greater freedom, but coming to grief af- 
ter brief seasons of mighty power, as 
exemplified by the monstrous sea-turtles 
of the later Mesozoic, animals measuring 
twelve feet across the shells. The lowly 
lizards, after waiting since Triassic 
times, have now acquired a dominant 
position among the reptiles for them- 
selves and their descendants, and, like 
the bony fishes, will in much probability 
soon be the only representatives of their 
class upon the earth. 

As a corollary to the fact that high 
specialization has inevitably led, directly 
or indirectly, sooner or later, to the ex- 
tinction of the species is also the fact 
that, other things being equal, high 
specialization means a briefer existence 
for the gentis, the species, and, possibly, 
for the individual. Certain individual 
reptiles have been known to live more 
than one hundred and fifty years, and a 
goose even has a greater span of life than 
has a man. Among the invertebrates 
perhaps the longest known life of any 
species is that of the brachiopod Leptena 
rhomboidalis, which began in the Ordo- 
vician and ended in the Carboniferous, 
a long span as we measure time, tho of 
only respectable geological longevity. 
But there is no such example of longev- 
ity among vertebrates, and briefest of all 
was the geological range of the higher 
mammals of the past. No living species 
of mammal is known to reach back of 
the Pleistocene, and no genus goes fur- 
ther than the Miocene, in all probability. 
This fact, the briefer duration in time of 
the higher vertebrates, is well under- 
stood by geologists, a fact often enun- 
ciated by the late Professor Marsh. It 
is because of this brief duration and re- 
stricted distribution of such species and 
genera that the testimony furnished by 
their remains in the rocks is so con- 
clusive, as to the age of the strata con- 
taining them. 

A living organism finds relative peace 
only in so far as it can adapt itself closely 
to its peculiar environments. In the 
natural course of events it must, because 
of the unstable equilibrium of nature, be 
constantly confronted with impending 
dangers, and for all other creatures, as 





for us, eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. If it cannot flee from those dan- 
gers it must meet them; if it is strong 
and powerful it will resist for a longer 
or shorter period, and perhaps conquer. 
But in the end it must adapt itself to 
those which it cannot conquer, or “ go 
out of business.” Were the glaciers 
again to come suddenly from the north 
far to the south, a tortoise or a snake 
must be driven to perish in the gulf, but 
a pigeon finds safety in flight across the 
waters, and a rabbit takes on a warmer 
pelage and burrows in the snow. 

A species, then, like an individual, 
finds safety in adaptation to new condi- 
tions, just so long as it is possible, just 
so long as it is itelf plastic. But you 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks, and 
the species must eventually become ex- 
tinct, like the individual, tho it may have 
given off progeny capable of other 
things. 

Were physical conditions absolutely 
fixed, were light, heat and moisture ab- 
solutely unchangeable, following each 
other with mathematical precision and in 
unvarying quantities, it might be as- 
sumed that the equilibrium of all nature 
would follow, and evolution cease. Pos- 
sibly under the Agassizian view of mul- 
tiple creation such a condition of sta- 
bility under fixed conditions would be a 
corollary. But I cannot believe, nor do 
I think that any naturalist can, that were 
such fixed environmental conditions sud- 
denly to become operative organic na- 
ture would become stable. There are 
hereditary influences at work, the accu- 
mulation of forces which have acted 
through past ages, physiologic forces, 
which affect more or less profoundly the 
action of environmental conditions. 
Birth, growth, decay and death are the 
inherent attributes of the individual, and 
I believe that they are the inherent attri- 
butes of species, genera, families and 
orders as well—that, in other words, 
nothing of life is eternal, unending, no 
matter what the surrounding conditions 
may be. Perhaps we may not prove that 
such a law has been an ultimate cause of 
the extinction of the animals of earth, 
but it is a very convenient theory at least 
in explaining many things which other- 
wise seem inexplicable. 

Horses, forms doubtless allied to those 
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now living, existed upon the American 
continent nearly if not quite to the time 
of man’s advent here, but they disap- 
peared from causes which we do not 
understand. When introduced a few 
centuries ago the domestic horse at once 
adapted itself to those environments 
which seem to have been fatal to its early 
relatives; it quickly became feral, throve 
and multiplied. And quite parallel to 
this history is that of the camels. Origi- 
nating in North America, they lived and 
multiplied in their descendants perhaps 
nearly to the time of man, and then 
became extinct. But a herd of do- 
mestic camels from Egypt, turned loose 
near the middle of the past century, 
found so congenial a habitat in Arizona 
that its progeny, notwithstanding man’s 
intervention, may still be roving over 
those arid plains. The immediate cause 
of the extinction of those old horses and 
camels was doubtless unfavorable en- 
vironmental conditions, but the ultimate 
cause may have been a loss of racial 
vitality, or reproductive energy, the 
physiologic decadence of their respective 
types. 

In a few words, then, these are the 
lessons that paleontology seems to teach. 
Every genus, every species, in the past has 
had a time limit, long or short in propor-- 
tion as the genus or species was lowly or 
highly specialized. The extinction of all 
life has been followed by the evolution 
of forms’ of higher rank proceeding 
from the less specialized, the more po- 
tential, the less fixed. Are there any in- 
ferences to be derived from these ap- 
parent facts which may be applied as to 
the possible future of man himself? Pos- 
sibly, probably. But here we enter upon 
a field which is largely speculation, and 
have to consider factors which may 
largely or wholly vitiate conclusions 
drawn from our still fragmentary know- 
edge of past life. That we may apply 
any inferences at all we must eliminate 
from the discussion all except the ma- 
terial and consider man simply as one of 
the many millions of organisms which 
have been evolved in the past or are be- 
ing evolved in the present. 

As an animal man has inherited from 
his ancestors not a few vestigial organs, 
organs of no use or even of detriment to 
him, heritages, sometimes, as is the 
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pineal body, from ancestors so remote 
that their functional use is lost in deepest 
obscurity. Other functions or other or- 
gans, in our own race at least, appear to 
be decadent and soon may be only ves- 
tiges. He has also acquired certain 
specializations which are yet detrimen- 
tally imperfect, so imperfect that future 
improvement may be expected, and 
among these may be mentioned the in- 
complete adaptation of the structure of 
his abdominal walls to an upright pos- 
ture. And not a few of his other func- 
tions yet remain, innocuously or ad- 
vantageously, imperfect, or have become 
so from lessened use. We will leave out 
of account all vexed theories as to the 
methods of evolution. 

He cannot see as well, hear as well, 
smell as well as can many another ani- 
mal far lower in the scale of develop- 
ment. He cannot swim as well or run 
as well as can many other mammals. In 
each and every one of these there may 
remain possibilities of higher specializa- 
tion. In two things at least he stands 
supreme among animals, the use of his 
hands and the use of his brain, in both 
almost immeasurably above other ani- 
mals. And here arises a perturbing fac- 
tor, since we have never had to deal with 
intellectuality as the dominant character- 
istic of a species in past history. 
Through it or by it he has largely mas- 
tered all environmental adversities, has 
conquered or is conquering other forms 
of life. But not all other forms. Even 
as it may have been the insignificant 
creatures which brought final grief to 
the mighty dinosaurs of the past, so, too, 
it is the microphytes and the microzoa 
which still set man at defiance. Man, 
then, makes his own environmental con- 
ditions to an immeasurably greater de- 
gree than has made any other animal of 
the past or present, and in so far as this 
affects his specific well being his future 
will be greater. Nor is he over-special- 
ized as a species, but is still capable of 
many, even physical, advances, tho a 
change of type is an impossibility. That 
he can never regain organs or functions 
once lost is probable, if not certain, tho 
he may acquire other organs and func- 
tions which will in part subserve them. 
His lines of evolution, then, are fixed 
within certain narrow limits, but within 
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those limits there are, speculatively, vast 
possibilities yet. The species as a whole 
is not decadent, or at least we have no 
evidence that such is the case. Everything 
goes to show that his physical and repro- 
ductive energies are, upon the whole, as 
great as they ever were, tho there may 
be partial race suicide; and certainly his 
mental powers have not waned in his- 
toric times. 

From the standpoint of race—that is, 
variety—the same struggle for supremacy 
exists and always will so long as he ex- 
ists. The stronger and more vitalized 
will succeed, the weak will fail—not 
necessarily the most intellectual, for man 
must advance in both physical and men- 
tal powers pari passu; otherwise, like 
the saber-toothed cats, one-sided de- 
velopment may become weakness by 
lessening his potentialities. And those 
races which fail will not necessarily be 
those which we now deem inferior. The 
Mongolians, in our arrogance, not long 
ago we looked upon as inferior to us, but 
we are rapidly changing our opinions in 
these days. Even as the mammals them- 
selves remained so long in a humble sta- 
tion to at last overthrow the then lords 
of creation, so, too, it is not impossible 
that some race in the obscurity of to-day 
or to-morrow will be the stock from 
which other and dominant races, yea, 
even other species and other genera 
than Homo sapiens,may eventually arise. 
Will man ever become extinct? If we 
are to apply the conclusions derived 
from the history of the- past he will 
eventually. If so, when? The answer 
to this question is so purely speculative 
that no one of rational mind would pre- 
sume to answer definitely. The paleon- 
tologist, unless forced, never ventures to 
estimate in years the duration of any 
form of life in the past. How idle, then, 
to conjecture for the future! 

If he ever becomes extinct will he be 
suceeded by some other highly organized 
animal springing from a _ generalized 
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stem. Such has been the history of the 
past. If so, from what animals? Here 
the limits of sane speculation have been 
nearly reached. May we assume that his 
line of descent is a dominant one and in- 
definitely perpetual? That from it will 
arise in the future new species, new 
genera, new families? Possibly. I see 
no fatal objections to such an assump- 
tion; indeed, no great improbabilities. 
In late geological history at least the 
law of brain development as empha- 
sized, if not suggested, by Professor 
Marsh seems to hold good—that is, 
there has been a general advancement, in 
a physiologic sense at least, in the size 
of the brain as a characteristic specializa- 
tion of the higher, perhaps all, forms of 
life. This brain evolution seems to have 
reached its ultimate possibilities in the 
genus Homo, but one would be rash to 
say that an even greater potentiality is 
quite impossible for other lines of de- 
scent, for other mammals, for birds or 
even reptiles, tho it becomes progressive- 
ly more improbable, to the vanishing 
point, as we descend the scale below the 
primates. 

These, then, are the conclusions of a 
paleontologist: No present species or 
genus of life will endure forever; that 
man the species, man the genus, man the 
family will eventually become extinct, to 
be succeeded by some higher organisms, 
his descendants or the descendants of 
some other creature now living. 

So far as these speculations deal with 
the past they may have value; so far as 
they deal with the future they are hardly 
worth while, not at all worth while, were 
it not that such speculations as to the 
future destinies of our kind are closely 
a with present and earnest be- 
iefs. 

And, furthermore, even these specula- 
tions, tenuous as they are, may be vitiated 
by the existence of a Higher Power. Is 
there such? I know not. I have only 
faith and hope. 


Cmicaco, IL. 
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The Future of Dancing 


BY HENRY T. FINCK 


AuTxor or “Romantic Love anp Personat Beauty,” Etc. 


HORTLY before leaving for Eu- 
rope Mr. Carnegie made a speech 
at Northampton, Mass., in which 

he expressed his unqualified approval of 
dancing, on the grounds that we should 
make this life as happy as we can, and 
that it does much for children in improv- 
ing their manners and bearing. At about 
the same time there was a convention of 
physical culture experts at the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, at which 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, spoke on 
“Useful Dancing from the Physical 
Training Standpoint,” and Elizabeth 
Burchenal explained how grace of car- 
riage and posture are acquired by train- 
ing in dancing. 

In his recent erudite volumes on 
“ Adolescence” President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, makes a 
strong plea for the dance: 


“. . . We have in the dance of the 
modern ballroom only a degenerate relict, with 
at best but a very insignificant culture value, 
and too often stained with bad associations. 
This is most unfortunate for youth, and for 
their sake a work of rescue and revival is 
greatly needed, for it is perhaps, not excepting 
even music, the completest language of the 
emotions and can be made one of the best 
schools of sentiment and even will, inoculating 
good states of mind and exorcising bad ones 
as few other agencies have power to do.” 


Evidently a tendency in, favor of a 
renaissance of the art of dancing is in 
the air. What are its chances of suc- 
cess? Has dancing a future? 

It cannot be denied that at social func- 
tions it does not play as important a réle 
as it used to. Girls still seem to be eager 
to dance, but dancing men (striplings ex- 
cepted) are becoming more and more 
scarce. Yet it does not follow from this 
that the situation is hopeless. In all 
probability the tide might be turned if 
dances were held before midnight in- 
stead of after midnight. Most American 
men are hard workers, who cannot afford 
to burn the candle at both ends. The 


words “ Dancing from nine to twelve” 








on cards of invitation would doubtless 
bring many desirable men back to the 
ballrooms, and this is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, for diverse rea- 
sons. 

Undoubtedly women and men, girls 
and boys, in American cities do not get 
enough exercise. Time is short and 
transportation facilities are so abundant 
and cheap that very few do as much 
walking as consideration for their health 
demands. Nearly every afternoon I 
walk in Central Park, and every time I 
wonder at the lamentably small number 
of persons who frequent this beautiful 
patch of. country in the midst of Man- 
hattan for exercise and refreshment. 
Early dances, rendered attractive by 
beautiful women, bright lights, good 
music, simple suppers, opportunties for 
conversation and parlor games for va- 
riety, would doubtless attract many men 
who, in addition to all these things, 
would, like their partners, enjoy the hy- 
gienic advantages of one of the most 
efficient forms of muscular exercise. 

Another consideration in favor of a 
revival of the social dance is that it 
affords the best opportunities for court- 
ship. Doubtless the increase in the num- 
ber of bachelors and old maids is partly 
a result of the decline of interest in 
dancing, during which new acquaint- 
ances are most easily made. The fact 
that at certain dancing schools and balls 
undesirable acquaintances may be made 
has caused many worthy parents to taboo 
dancing entirely, which is unnecessary, 
for if these parents will give the matter 
the supervision it calls for mistakes are 
no more likely to occur in the ballroom 
than at other social gatherings. 

If dancing is to have a future it must 
be made suitable for others besides the 
very young, to whom it now appeals al- 
most exclusively. Before the nineteenth 
century most dances were slow and 
stately. The young folks not being al- 
lowed to meet in the days of strict 


_chaperonage, the art of dancing was in- 
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trusted to the matured and married folk, 
to whose needs the stately gavottes, 
minuets, sarabandes, etc., were well 
adapted. For those under thirty the 
rapid modern waltz, polka and gallop 
are no doubt best suited; but why not 
restore the dances of the time of Bach, 
so that the middle-aged might have 
something appropriate as well as the 
young? In the world of music there has 
been for some time a tendency to revive 
the -medieval dance forms, which exist 
in great variety of rhythm and tempo, 
and perhaps these will sooner or later 
invade the ballroom too. 


This would break what is one of the 
chief drawbacks of the modern salta- 
torial art—its monotony—and make the 
dance of the future entertainingly varied. 
Some of our schools are already teach- 
ing national dances (at the Teachers’ 
College Convention referred to above 
illustrations were given of a “ weaving 
dance ” performed in Sweden at harvest- 
ing time and of a quadrille from the 
Island of Gothland). Here is a fascinat- 
ing field of possibilities for the ball- 
room of the future! Every country has 
its national dances; the variety is simply 
endless. Think of the dances of Bo- 
hemia, of Poland, of Hungary, of 
France, of Spain, of Russia, of Japan 
and a hundred other countries! Think 
of the admirable use made of national 
dances by Bach, Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, 
Grieg, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky and many 
others, and imagine the dances which 
originally went with such music, or in- 
spired it, transplanted to our balls! 
What a transformation there would be! 
What a gain on the artistic side! The 
future of dancing could thus be made as 
interesting as the present of music—and 
this music would of course be adopted 
with the diverse national dances. 

It is only in this way that dancing can 
be saved. For some time it has seemed 
as if it would soon be a lost art; it has 
languished in the home as in the public 
halls (even the annual charity and 
masked balls have ceased to attract), and 
we seemed in a fair way of following 
the example of the indolent Orientals, 
who have all their dancing done by 
proxy. “In the eyes of the Chinese,” 
says Letourneau, “dancing is a ridicu- 
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lous amusement by which a man com- 
promises his dignity.” 

International dancing, with its fasci- 
nating rhythms and varied local color, 
would raise the amateur art to the level 
of private theatricals and of domestic 
music. It would thus receive a tremen- 
dous stimulus, and both the young and 
the more elderly could be accommodated, 
for the national dances vary all the way 
from the melancholy Hungarian lassu to 
the wild friska, from the graceful Polish 
mazurka to the lively Spanish bolero or 
fandango with castanets. 

The future of professional dancing 
also lies partly in this direction. The old- 
fashioned tiptoe dancing on the operatic 
stage has almost entirely disappeared, 
thank goodness! It was the most un- 
graceful thing imaginable; the dancers, 
in their scant and grotesque attire, whirl- 
ing about on the tips of their stiffened 
toes, had a movement as awkward as if 
they were going about on stilts. We are 
less easily amused than our ancestors; 
the spectacular, pantomimic ballet alone 
can sustain our interest in stage dancing. 

In this branch of the art there are pos- 
sibilities which our managers have not 
yet seized. They have withheld from us 
in particular the delightful ballets set to 
music by some of the greatest modern 
composers. Rubinstein wrote one, “ The 
Vine,” and he introduced charming bal- 
let music into “ Feramors ” and his other 
operas, but we hear it only in our con- 
cert halls. Modest Tchaikovsky relates 
how his brother, Russia’s greatest com- 
poser, and Saint-Saéns, the chief of 
French composers, were enamored of 
this form of their art. During a visit 
which Saint-Saéns paid to Moscow he 
discovered that his tastes tallied in many 
respects with those of his Russian col- 
league: 

“Both, for example, were in their youth 
very enthusiastic over the ballet and often 
tried to imitate the dancers’ art. That sug- 
gested the idea to them of dancing for each 
other, and so they performed on the conserva- 
tory stage a short ballet, ‘Galathea and Pyg- 
maleon.” The _ forty-year-old Saint-Saéns 
took the part of Galathea and played the réle 
of the statue with great devotion, while the 
thirty-five-year-old Tchaikovsky impersonated 
Pygmaleon. Rubinstein, at the piano, served 


as the orchestra.” 























Tchaikovsky preserved his interest in 
the ballet to the end of his life. Prac- 
tically his last work was the “Nut 
Cracker,” a most entertaining composi- 
tion, the music of which has become very 
popular in concert halls, especially in 
England. I have been trying hard to 
persuade Mr. Conried to produce this 
ballet at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
It would surely be a success and would 
show us the great Russian symphonist 
from a new point of view. 

As long as great men of genius are 
thus interested in the terpsichorean art 
we need not despair of its future. The 
new Hippodrome gives astounding proof 
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of what can be done in this line with the 
aid of plenty of cash. Its ballet sur- 
passes in splendor anything ever done 
even at the Metropolitan. 

With Mr. Stanley Hall’s intimation 
that the dance “is perhaps, not even ex- 
c.pting music, the completest language 
of the emotions,” I cannot agree. It was 
sO among savages, who not only ex- 
hibited all their feelings in dances, but 
believed that the buffalo dance, for in- 
stance, would act at a distance and bring 
the herds within their range. Such an 
exalted place the dance will never hold 
again, but that it has a future is, I think, 
indubitable. 
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Profit-Sharing with the Customer 


BY N. O. NELSON 


[Our readers know how well Mr. Nelson has succeeded in making Leclaire village 
a model one, and bow he has established in the desert of New Mexico a free home for 
consumptives, but the latest experiment in moral economics, which he describes in this 


article, is entirely new. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the scheme will make even 


our professional reformers rub their eyes.—EDITOoR. ] 


HAVE heretofore told THe INDE- 
PENDENT readers of the _ profit- 
sharing plan which the N. O. Nel- 

son Mfg. Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
adopted in 1886 and has continued ever 
since. I am now to tell about taking 
the customers and the public also into 
partnership. 

For nineteen years the employees have 
received dividends of from 4 to Io per 
cent. on their wages and salaries. All 
but the latest comers are stockholders in 
the company, their dividends having 
most of the time been paid in stock. All 
sick and disabled and widows have re- 
ceived suitable maintenance. 

I have also told you of the town of 
Leclaire, in Illinois, 18 miles from St. 
Louis, planted in a wheat field in 1890, 
with its work, its education, its recrea- 
tion, its beauty, its homes and its free- 
dom. Leclaire was born and built on 
no other theory than that of improving 
the going methods of the world’s work 
and life. Neither I nor my neighbors 


and associates who live there regard our- 
selves as a community of saints. We are 
simply an industrious, well behaved, jolly 
lot of ordinary people. We have no 
rules, nor police, nor boss—in the 
fifteen years we have had no need of any. 
Visitors admire Leclaire, praise what we 
take as a matter of course. 

I have told you about the Industrial 
School—not reformatory, please—where 
boys of sixteen and over study half the 
day and work as apprentices the other 
half. The schooling is free, the work is 
paid for and the students pay the cost 
of co-operative board. We do not aim to 
manufacture professional intellectuals 
for positions on top of the coach, but in- 
telligent and competent men for the 
world’s common duties. About half of 
the students are children of our own Le- 
claire people; the other half are from 
various States and countries. 

A few months ago we celebrated with 
a banquet the thirty-third anniversary of 
the business and there announced a new 
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departure for the future. It is about this 
that the editor has asked me to write. 

Beginning with the present year I, as 
the principal owner of the company, 
have quit taking any profit or interest. 
I get a living wage for my work; that 
is all, and it is enough. The profits are 
divided between the employees, the cus- 
tomers, philanthropy and the stock held 
by others than myself. Summing up the 
division without reciting the technical 
details, the employees get about one- 
third of the profits, the customers one- 
third and the employee stockholders and 
philanthropy the other third. The em- 
ployees get dividends in proportion to 
their wages, the customers in proportion 
to the profitableness of their purchases. 
The stockholders other than myself get 
interest and a sliding scale of bonus. 
Philanthropy gets about one-fourth of 
the whole. I use the word “ philanthro- 
py” because it is an honest word and a 
good one. It means “ the love of men” 
and in this case it is applied to such 
necessary and helpful things as we think 
most useful to the unfortunate. To this 
fund will be added such a portion of my 
capital as can be conveniently withdrawn 
from the business. 

The dividends will be paid in my 
stock, thus giving me the money, and the 
employees and customers the ownership 
of the business. It will take no great 
length of time to make them the com- 
plete owners and the company a com- 
pletely co-operative concern. This has 
been my objective point for many years 
past, awaiting only the proper conditions. 

The logic of taking the employees and 
the customers into partnership is that 
these two classes together make the 
profit. The former do the work, the lat- 
ter take the product and convey it to the 
public. 

A share in the profits is a very differ- 
ent thing for employees from getting an 
advance in wages. * If, in good times, the 
wages were advanced so as to pay out 
their share in the earnings the scale of 
living would, in most cases, be increased, 
and when times were poor and ordinary 
wages only could be paid a_ hardship 
would be felt. In paying the usual rate 


of wages and paying the dividends in 
stock they become the joint possessors 
of the means by which they make a 
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living, they have a proper interest in 
their work, they are accumulating a re- 
serve fund for the exigencies of the fu- 
ture, and in due time their stock or their 
future cash dividends can be diverted 
to the making of homes, which very few 
employees now enjoy. It is not well for 
any one to be rich, neither is it well to be 
empty handed. A man should own the 
means by which he works, either several- 
ly or jointly, and he should own a home 
to live in. His manner of employment 
is the foundation of his home life and 
family; it is an essential in the social 
structure and political stability. The 
predominant proletariat is more than a 
menace ; it is inevitable destruction. 

The customer is taken into partner- 
ship because he contributes to the profit, 
because he is an interested party, because 
his good will is essential to the business. 
He is an active and necessary participant 
in the operations that yield the profit. 

Profit arises partly from underpaying 
the employees, partly from overcharging 
the buyer and overpaying captain or 
capitalist. This contingent fund is 
needed for additional working capital, 
for homes and for social utilities, includ- 
ing education and aid for the unfortu- 
nate. It is better to use it this way than 
divert it into the congested channels of 
extravagant and injurious living for a 
few or for superfluous capitalistic in- 
vestment in speculation. Should profits 
be largely expended on home building, 
the unfit tenements will be vacated and 
replaced. None will be built. When 
used to fully care for the dependents 
there will be little use for the poorhouse 
and outdoor relief. If also freely used 
for special education, the great endow- 
ments would lose their terror for college 
presidents and millionaires. 

While I have thus resigned as capital- 
ist I retain my post of captain and I shall 
most likely continue in that position as 
long as I am wanted. The business can 
safely be trusted to other hands. A well 
organized business, like a well organ- 
ized army, has lieutenants fit for promo- 
tion and command. No organization is 
in safe condition that is dependent on a 
single head, neither is any large corpora- 
tion dependent on the owners of the capi- 
tal for good management. The majority 
of large corporations are conducted by 
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hired general managers and a corps of 
captains who may or may not own any 
of the capital. The functions of a cap- 
tain of industry are disconnected from a 
controlling ownership. His business is 
to plan, to organize, to direct. He may 
be more or less a master of detail, but 
first and foremost he must correlate the 
men and the parts, he must adjust and 
harmonize, he must make ends meet. No 
command in the world can so decisively 
test fitness nor so surely eject the unfit. 

As the captain of industry need not be 
a capitalist, need not gain wealth, neither 
need jhe be a mere plodder nor a specu- 
lator nor an autocrat. He needs imagi- 
nation to see plans in his mind, he does 
well to cultivate his mind and feelings 
by classical reading and by intellectual 
association. He needs robust health, 
which he may get by walks afield, by la- 
bor on the land or, if penne@#in by miles 
of brick wall, the gymnasium will an- 
swer. Plain living is good for him as 
for everybody. He should have a heart 
with red blood flowing out of it in a 
cataract stream. 

The ability and force implied by his 
position should serve his subordinates 
and the public. He belittles himself and 
his opportunities if he confines himself to 
mere trade and mere getting. He should 
be neither an ascetic nor a_ sybarite, 
neither a spendthrift nor a miser, not 
tied to tradition nor the credulous victim 
of fads. 

Rather than accumulate large posses- 
sions for himself, it is better sense and 
better ethics that he manage for the in- 
terest of those immediately under his 
direction and for a widened circle be- 
yond this. Incidentally he is always a 
servant of the public; he had better be 
so designedly. 

Business has its cares and its perils. 
There is an irrepressible conflict between 
the employer and the hired one, between 
the merchant and the buyer. The whole 
process of buying and selling, whether 
labor or merchandise, rests in the larger 
sense on the old maxim of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest mar- 
ket. In the nature of the case and by 
tradition and education each tries for the 
best bargain. The conflict of interest is 
not only irrepressible ; it is constant, not 
always seen, but always felt. 
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“ The higgling of the market” is the 
formula of the orthodox political econ- 
omy for arriving at prices and wages. 
Close upon the heels of this higgling 
and haggling come the “tricks of the 
trade.” Fixing uniform prices by com- 
binations and wages by unions are in- 
evitable expedients to avoid destructive 
competition. No one has yet presented 
an acceptable theory of equitable divi- 
sion when trade is conducted for private 
profit. We must get along with the 
empirical methods we have. But we may 
approximate economic values and abate 
the glaring business evils by accepting 
wages and prices as they are and there- 
after equalizing by dividing the profits 
between the two sides. When the seller 
is not perceptibly benefited by high 
prices there is a distinct advance toward 
amicable relations, toward a conscious 
mutuality. 

When an employee of any grade, from 
manager to apprentice, receives the other 
half of the profit, he must be both stupid 
and base if he does not avoid waste of 
time and material. He can see ahead an 
adequate independence. Misfortune 
does not appal him. He can marry when 
he falls in love, because the key to a 
snug little home hangs on his peg. 

No system can assure beyond mis- 
chance any business or any human ven- 
ture, but there is infinite strengthening 
of all the strands that hold an industrial 
organization together when the interests 
of employees and customers are united. 

The portion taken out for philanthropy 
is as logical as the provision for homes 
and social and sanitary conditions. A 
healthy and vigorous corporation com- 
posed of able and generous men can well 
afford to care for its own disabled and 
at the same time do something toward 
improving the conditions and relieving 
the distress of its neighbors. All men 
have a generous streak if only you touch 
the right nerve. When philanthropy be- 
comes regularly established as a part of 
the system of this co-operative corpora- 
tion I have faith that the employees and 
customers will take an honorable pride 
in maintaining it; they will be glad to 
contribute to meritorious public uses a 
portion of the common fund whose 
beneficent wings promise shelter to them 
and their loved ones and their neigh- 
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bors in the day of disaster, against which 
no one is assured. 

We struggle intensely for foreign mar- 
kets. Our navy is built mainly to keep 
open the door through which our sur- 
plus goods may pass. Better that we use 
this surplus at home and save ourselves 
the cost and the blood of war. We pro- 
duce nothing more than we need at 
home, provided only we put it in the 
proper channels. All the labor employed 
in making goods for foreign markets 
could well be used for building fit homes 
for those of our own people who now 
occupy inadequate and unsanitary tene- 
ments. Better houses, better living, 
more schooling, better goods and cloth- 
ing are needed. Our production is mis- 
directed. We make things we do not want, 
and do without the prime requisites of 
civilized living. By distributing the prof- 
its, the “surplus value,” among all the 
people we give them purchasing power 
and make a home market for all the com- 
modities we can make. Let us stop mak- 
ing too much steel and build more and 
better houses for the common people. If 
we make too much cotton cloth, let us 
rather make more schools. More fruit 
and vegetables and meat might well take 
the place of the corn and wheat we ex- 
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port. If only the circle of demand was 
set in motion by increasing the income 
of consumers through a distribution of 
producers’ profits we should make a 
healthy demand for all the labor we 
have. 

A prominent manufacturer said re- 
cently that he devoted himself first to 
God, second to his family, third to his 
business. This order is good, somewhat 
equivalent to Theodore Parker’s “I love 
my family better than myself, my coun- 
try better than my family, the world bet- 
ter than my country.” In either case the 
essential matter is whether the love to 
God or love to the world is a metaphysi- 
cal concept or a reality, whether the love 
is shown in praying or practicing. God 
needs no incense or praise, but His chil- 
dren need much. 

“ Yea, what avail the endless tale 

Of gain by*cunning and plus by sale. 

Look up the land, look down the land, 

The poor, the poor, the poor, they stand 

Wedged by the pressing of Trade’s hand 

Against an inward opening door 

That pressure tightens evermore. 

They sigh a monstrous foul-air sigh 

For the outside leagues of liberty, 

Where art, sweet lark, translates the sky 

Into a heavenly melody.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The Japanese Canon 
of ‘Taste 


BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


O you who understand Greece—the 
Laconia of Lykurgus and of 
Leonidas, the Attic civilization 

under Solon and Pericles—Nippon and 
her culture, her ideals, her strength and 
weakness should be as an open book. 
Simply clothe the ancient Hellas in 
kimono and give heran Oriental setting— 
that is all that you have to do. Only in the 
variations which the accidents of environ- 
ments have brought forth do we differ 
from the Greeks. In our national ideal 
we emphasize the State at the expense of 
the individuals, as did the Greeks. As 
you know, in the West of the civil- 


ized to-day you make the individual the 
center of the universe; from the individ- 
ual as the starting point you make all 
calculations. In Nippon we apotheosize 
the whole, the State; individuals do not 
count in comparison. Because His 
Majesty, the Emperor of Nippon, gives 
flesh and blood to this ideal of the whole, 
the State, his power over the nation is 
superhuman; as a political force, there 
is none among all the crown-shadowed 
heads like unto him. His power is as 
overwhelming upon the action of our na- 
tional life as that of the ideal upon an 
individual. The story of the rigorous 
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training of the samurai and his worship 
for the sword and aspirations for fame 
reads as an Oriental version of the 
Spartan history. Athens flowered upon 
the isles of the Pacific in the culture of 
Nara, of Kyoto and of the Yedo of the 
Genroku period. In the matter of re- 
ligion—the expression of the deepest 
phase of human life—both on the Medi- 
terranean and upon the Pacific, the forces 
of nature were apotheosized; the Greek 
called it mythology ; we call it Shintoism. 

These analogies are striking. More 
striking even than these, however, is the 
similarity in the troublous matter of 
taste. Simplicity and the appreciation of 
the proportion of things, men and events, 
are the distinguishing hall mark of Hel- 
lenic culture. Higher than that has the 
esthetic ideal of Nippon never climbed. 

Let us take it up on elementary lines, 
this question of the canon of taste—food. 
Plain living and high thinking, said your 
Concord sage, following Wordsworth. 
And the reason why we, in Nippon, have 
no such historic phrase as that is chiefly 
because there seems to be little occasion 
to call it forth. You have heard much 
of the simple diet of the Nippon people 
and how, in the present trouble in Man- 
churia, the excellent showing of our 
soldiers’ health is largely due to that 
fact. It is not a national habit of the 
people of Nippon born of a modern day ; 
neither is it confined to the men of mod- 
est means. Years ago, in the golden days 
of samurai and castles, simplicity in diet 
reigned over the banquet halls of the 
princes with a much more despotic 
scepter. than it does in the civilized to- 
day. With the rich, above the neces- 
saries of life the simple rigor of his 
table was a question of art-conscience, a 
matter of taste; it was the stamp of 
refinement. It was not economy alone 
that was aimed at in those elegant feasts; 
apparently simple, the banquets of those 
rigorous days cost much more than those 
which might have been styled sumptuous. 
It is true, also, at a number of historic 
functions a number of rich dishes were 
offered; but the rich courses and costly 
saké, if used at all, were nothing but a 
means to an end. They were the setting 
by which the excellences of the elegance 
of the simple might be brought out 
with the advantage of contrast. 
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In the castle town of my forefathers 
there lived a man of taste. He was of 
the princely line of Matsudaira, lords 
of the historic castle of Mitsuhide. In 
honor of the autumn moon he asked on 
a day of happy omen a few men and 
women to join him in the Hall of Kiri 
(Paulownia imperialis). They were 
men and women first of all, and then 
too they were men and women of culture, 
of letters, of taste, and, singularly enough, 
all indifferent to wealth. Classical couplets 
flowed with the choice saké in the silver 
light of the cloudless night; our Lord 
Matsudaira was a master of imagination 
and of literary grace. On this occasion 
every dish that was served to his friends 
was a work of art; some of them even 
more beautiful to the eye than tempting 
to the palate. As the ripened full moon 
hung on a far gone hour of night and 
upon the arm of the pine sleeved with 
the frosted dusk, and the feast was also 
ripening to its close, and his guests were 
marveling at the richness of the feast 
and the saké, our lord of the clan lifted 
up a cup in his hand and faced his guests. 
Silence fell upon the Hall of Kiri. The 
cup in the lifted hand of the Prince was 
filled with pure water. 

“Permit me to offer you, by way of 
crowning the humble refreshment, a cup 
which is not unworthy for the lips of the 
gods. For I have reserved to the last 
this, the choicest offering; I hope you 
will forgive me for imposing common 
saké upon your good nature. I know 
after so much common saké, the virtues 
of this cup which I am about to beg you 
to partake, will be the more keenly ap- 
preciated by you.” 

And in the matter of dress also: It 
was in the city of Kyoto (and the cul- 
ture, especially in taste, of the ancient 
capital of the Mikado is as old as 
the mosses upon its temple yards) there 
lived a man whose name was Isono; 
he was famous as a man of taste. When 
my childhood days were graced by the 
acquaintance of him—he was fond of 
children—he was a man of over sixty- 
five. A man of wealth and of rank, he 
had devoted himself without reserve to 
the appreciation and creation of the 
beautiful in flowers and in letters. In 
letters he was partial to that choice form 
of belles-lettres called hokku or haikai, 
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which demands of an artist in letters to 
give to the world in seventeen syllables— 
syllables, not words, pray mark—a poetic 
thought, a fairy world, a finished and 
polished expression of wisdom; or a 
glimpse of a deep philosophy, or some- 
times even a peep into the world un- 
known or a spark such as would kindle 
the heart of a nation, a torch whose light 
is the fire of patriotism. To the culti- 
vation and perfection of a certain type of 
chrysanthemums also he had given over 
twenty years of his life. All his life he 
had never allowed silk to adorn the out- 
side of his garment. One day a Bohe- 
mian friend of his, who was famous for 
his abnormal weakness for levity, spied 
a twinkle of silk peeping out from under 
his cotton kimono. 

“ Ah, silken garments, Mr. 
said the Bohemian, delighted. 

“ The old age is a mischief of a thing,” 
the old gentleman apologized, “ my 
shoulders find comfort in the light weight 
of silk. When you think of it a little 
you can hardly blame them, they have 
borne the snow-weight of over sixty 
winters, and that is a good deal for a 
pair of common mortal shoulders. I am 
using silk for the lining of my kimono.” 

Now Kyoto is famous as the home of 
a gold brocade called the Nishijin weave, 
which has belted the world with the 
praise of the Japanese textile industry. 
One day a friend of the old gentleman 
took him to task: 

“You are a native and citizen of the 
city of Kyoto; you are very hard upon 
Nishijin-ori, which is one of the glories 
of her industry.” 

“T am not such a solemn foe of the 

Nishijin brocade as you seem to take 
me. It is a good thing to amuse chil- 
dren. The good people who have never 
seen anything better, I notice, are always 
delighted with it. I am always happy 
when others are pleased. Only . . 
I notice that the rise of the Nishijin 
‘industry marked the fall of the Toku- 
gawa power; it might be a mere his- 
torical coincidence.” 

To the eyes of America and Europe 
the interior of our houses is bare. It is 
not because we have no decorative art, 
because if the art world of Europe could 
be taken as an authority on this point we 
in Nippon have the finest development of 


Isono,” 
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that very phase of art. And it is far 
from being bare, if you but look about 
a little. In every room in a Nippon 
house into which the outer world is 
likely to be admitted you can always 
find an alcove called tokonoma. Upon 
a low platform of the tokonoma it is 
usual to find a vase, in it a flower ar- 
rangement. You may also see a kake- 
mono, which is of paper or silk and in 
shape a long, narrow panel, and which is 
suspended by cords upon the wall. Upon 
the kakemono you might find a study 
in black and white by Buncho, Sesson, 
Korin, or a water color by Okio or 
Goshun. Instead of pictures, and quite 
often, too, one finds a few lines of chi- 
rography; a classic couplet, perhaps, or 
a Chinese poem or a text from an 
ancient sage—but all traced with that 
vigor and with that eloquence that tell 
of the character of the penman and ap- 
peal to the imagination of the beholder 
and which make brush-writing one of 
the branches of fine art in the Far East. 
This bareness of our rooms is not with- 
out reason. In the first place, our rooms, 
as we look at them, are not exactly a 
second-hand curio shop. In the second 
place, our faith in the ability of quantity 
and number making good what quality 
lacks is rather weak. Moreover, and 
this is the third reason, we are abject 
slaves and our task master is called the 
beautiful; her thraldom, let me assure 
the innocent, is not a whit lightened 
because the chains with which she binds 
her slaves are of art. Our reverence for 
a work of art is a superstition—foolish, 
mad, past all the understanding of the 
wise West. Like love—and most as- 
suredly our passion for the beautiful is 
infinitely more serious than the appetites 
of the flesh—it is a jealous divinity that 
we serve. It gives us much and all sorts 
of trouble. And one of them is this: 
If a work of art is worth our respect at 
all it commands our undivided worship 
at least for a time. It is not permitted 
us, therefore, to serve two gods ‘at one 
and the same time. That, then, is the 
reason why we have always one kake- 
mono upon the wall of the tokonoma. 
And the fourth reason, which some con- 
sider even more important than the third, 
is much simpler than the others; and for 
that very reason, no doubt, it seems to 
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be overlooked by the critics from abroad. 
With us the decorations of a room are 
not meant to show our friends and the 
public how much we have. They are, 
first and last, to please the people— 
first, those who would be guests, and 
then those who home therein. Only the 
geisha are forgiven for thevanity of their 
hair pins, called kansashi, for their bro- 
cade belts and the color scheme of their 
dresses, which contrast shockingly with 


the neutral tints of those of their sisters 
of culture, and which are constantly 
screaming to the highway upon which 
they pass that there is something for 
every eye to see—forgiven even in them 
and not at all approved. And a geisha of 
distinction always shuns the cheap dis- 
play of her sisters as if it were the poison 
which is able to destroy both soul and 
body. 


New York City. 


2 
At a Soldier’s Grave 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN 


Tuis is a soldier’s grave,— 
The grave of a youth who fell 
At Gettysburg fighting to save, 
’Mid tempest of shot and shell, 
The Stars and Stripes and the Union’s life; 
And thus he fell in the strife. 


A bullet crashed through his brain 
As he raised his musket to fire; 
From heaps of ensanguined slain 
They bore him home to his sire 
And her who was shedding the unseen blood 
Of heart-broken motherhood. 


He lay in his casket dead, 
Enshrined in the Flag’s embrace; 
White banks of flowers at his head, 
Hot kisses and tears on his face; 
They buried him here on this gloried spot,— 
This soldier youth who was shot. 


I stand by this sacred sod 
And wonder, with thoughts benign, 
If ever he gave a sign 

Of trust in the living God, 
Of faith in the Christ divine. 


I find me a baffling task; 
The unsought question will not away; 

But I stand at this soldier’s grave and ask, 
With eyes on God’s blue without dismay, 
Was it nought to God that he fought and fell 

Set face unto face with shot and shell, 

And all for his country’s highest good, 

The making of human brotherhood, 

And all for the purpose of Providence 

Thus safely kept for the ages hence, 

For the working of God on eyes long blind, 
For the touch of the sky on the earthly mind, 
That Godhood and manhood might be allied, 
That the best in the race might be magnified, 
For the golden centuries yet to be 

Dependent on human liberty? 


Since Jesus of Nazareth died for men, 
Methinks His grace is not least inclined 
Toward them who fashion His deed again 
In dying to save mankind, 
Who go like Him into blood and dust 
Borne down with the sense of a sacred trust, 
And sow themselves that the nobler worth 
Of manhood may blossom throughout the earth. 


This man sowed self in his human way, 
Being only man, not God like Christ; 
He did his duty, he fought in the fray, 
And his life he sacrificed. 
And standing here by this soldier’s grave 
I feel, I cry, some time, somewhere, 
A soul like his must have felt a wave 
From the inner deeps of God’s love and care 
O’er the inner deeps of his mind and heart, 
And answered “Yes” to the Father’s 
“ Com e ” . 
For God is God and His earthward part 
Is not to be blind or deaf or dumb; 
For God is God, and His sovereign mood 
Is the measureless love of His Fatherhood. 


Methinks that the One whose heart is shown 
In Christ’s understanding and tenderness 
Must have some way; unto us unknown 
Who kneel and His name confess, 
By which through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
A working of love past human ken, 
He reaches and saves to the uttermost 
The men who have died for men. 


On thee, O grave of the patriot brave! 

I strew these roses of hope and trust; 
Sufficient is He who seeks to save, 

Our God who remembers that we are dust. 
And here in God’s-Acre of tragedy, 

‘By light of the Love that makes all things new, 
I dare to forecast what is to be, 

That Christ and the world shall one day view 
Together the travail in which He died, 
And God and the world shall be satisfied. 
Newark, N. Y. 


Literature 


Exploring the Forbidden Land 


THE reports of the British Mission to 
Lhasa have a unique interest in that they 
represent the completion of the explora- 
tion of the habitable globe. Never again 
will two volumes be published containing 
so much hitherto inaccessible information 
about any people as these of Mr. Landon 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell,* for 
there is no other country of like degree 


* Tup OPENING OF TIBET. By Perceval Landon, 
Special Correspondent of the “Times.” With 
an introduction by Colonel Younghusband. 500 
‘pages. 49 illustrations, 1 colored. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.80 

LHASA AND Its Mysteries. By L. Austine 
Waddell. 530 pages. 146 illustrations, 3 colored ; 
ae and plans. New York: BH. P. Dutton & 

0. . 


of civilization from which modern trav- 
elers have been so persistently excluded. 
But now, owing to Lord Curzon’s ex- 
pansive nature, we have snapshots and 
pen-pictures of all the mysteries of the 
sacred city of the incarnated Buddha. 
Here, on the roof of the world, the 
theosophists told us, the Mahatmas had 
taken refuge to get above the material- 
istic miasma in which we are living. 
Now that their haunts have been so ruth- 
lessly invaded they will have to remain 
permanently in the fourth dimension of 
space, whither they have hitherto only 
occasionally resorted. ; 
Narratives of exploration of the polar 
regions can tell of nothing but monoto- 


Lhasa, Dominated by the Towering Bulk of the Potala. From Landon’s “ The Opening of Tibet.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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nous fields of ice ; travelers in the tropics 
meet only savage races; but in Tibet we 
have an ancient and peculiar civilization, 
where the priests of one of the great 
religions of the world have had undis- 
puted and uninterrupted control of the 
political and social life of the people for 
many centuries. Here was a pope with 
no emperor to divide with him the gov- 
ernance of the world; here was a people 
whose devotion shrank from no form of 
penance and self-sacrifice; here was a 
religion purer in its origin than any other 
save one—and the result is Lamaism. 
Here is where praying is done by the 
twirling of wheels, where ritualism takes 
the place of ethics, where polyandry is 
a common form of matrimony, where 
cleanliness is as unknown as godliness, 
where men seek salvation by burying 
themselves in the ground for life, think- 
ing of devils and drinking from human 
skulls. 

Unfortunately the living god to whose 
toenails 4,000,000 people address their 
prayers was not at home when Colonel 
Younghusband called, but of his palace, 
the Potala, and of its Holy of Holies we 
have detailed descriptions and photo- 
graphs. Mr. Landon thus describes it: 


“Tt drags the eye of the mind like a load- 
stone, for indeed sheer bulk and magnificent 
audacity could do no more in architecture than 
they have done in this huge palace-temple of 
the Grand Lama. Simplicity has wrought a 
marvel in stone, nine hundred feet in length, 
and towering seventy feet higher than the gol- 
den cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The vivid 
white stretches of the buttressing curtains of 
stone, each a wilderness of close-ranked win- 
dows and the home of the hundreds of crim- 
son-clad dwarfs, who sun themselves at the 
distant stairheads, strike a clean and _har- 
monious note in the sea of green, which washes 
up to their base. Once a year the walls of the 
Potala are washed with white, and no one can 
gainsay the effect; but there is yet the full 
chord of color to be sounded. The central 
building of the palace, the Phodang Marpo, 
the private home of the incarnate divinity him- 
self, stands out four-square upon and between 
the wide supporting bulks of masonry a rich 
red-crimson, and, most perfect touch of all, 
over it against the sky the glittering golden 
roofs—a note of glory added with the infinite 
taste and the sparing hand of the old illumina- 
tor—recompose the color scheme from end to 
end, a sequence of green in three shades, of 
white, of maroon, of gold, and of pale blue. 
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The brown yak-hair curtain, eighty feet in 
hight and twenty-five across, hangs like a tress 
of hair down the very center of the central 
sanctuary hiding the central recess. Such is 
the Potala.” 


One, at least, of these books is in- 
dispensable to every library of any pre- 
tentions to completeness, for there is 
nothing to take their places. It will be 
somewhat difficult to decide between 
them, for they cover much the same 
ground. Both give a narrative of the 
journey from India to Lhasa and back 
and a description of the country and its 
people. Mr. Landon has the genius of 
the true reporter for weaving a large 
amount of detail in an interesting’ 
“story,” but he gives no map or index, 
which, in a book touching on so many 
subjects and dealing with a region 
hitherto unexplored, is quite inexcusable. 
Dr. Waddell pays more attention to the 
religious customs, which his previous 
study of Buddhism qualifies him to in- 
terpret. For this reason and on account 
of its index and maps it is more useful 
as a reference book than the other. Both 
volumes are thoroughly illustrated by 
admirable reproductions of photographs 
taken on the expedition. 


md 
A New Study of Evolution 


Ir is interesting to note the slow 
change of view of scientific men in re- 
gard to certain fundamentals which were 
formerly held to be immutably estab- 
lished. And herein science itself is seen 
to be subject to the universal law of 
evolution. It is not so very long ago 
that the scientific world regarded uni- 
form, definite and absolutely fixed species 
as the units of all biological classifica- 
tion. Then came a period in which these 
units were conceived to be uniform and 
definite, but slowly varying, a change of 
view which required some mental read- 
justment and some bending of the old 
systems of classification. In time the 
doctrine of the definiteness of species 
gave way to that in which the limits of 
species were but illy defined, one merg- 
ing into another without sharp lines of 
demarcation. From the last the step is 
short and easy to the abandonment of 
the doctrine of the uniformity of species 
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and the recognition of “simple” and 
“complex” species. With the aban- 
donment of uniformity and a similar 
abandonment of definiteness and fixity, 
what is there left of the earlier idea of 
species? It is not difficult to see that 
these radical changes in regard to the 
nature of species must severely strain 
and ultimately destroy the ancient frame- 
work of the system of botanical classifi- 
cation. 

In a course of lectures delivered last 
year Professor Dr. De Vries* takes up 
at considerable length the problems con- 
nected with these changing views. So 
much has been said about his attitude 
with reference to Darwin’s theory of 
evolution that it may be well to quote a 
sentence from his preface: 

“ My work claims to be in full accord with 
the principles laid down by Darwin and to 
give a thorough and sharp analysis of some 
of the ideas of variability, inheritance, selec- 
tion and mutation, which were necessarily 
vague at his time.” 


Again (page 7) he says: “ Darwin rec- 
ognized both lines of evolution” (1.e., 
“the sudden and spontaneous produc- 
tion of new forms from the old stock” 
and “ the gradual accumulation of those 
always present and ever fluctuating va- 
riations which are indicated by the com- 
mon assertion that no two individuals 
of a given race are exactly alike”). 
Still later (page 18), in referring to 
Darwin’s view of the relation of natural 
and artificial selection, he says: “I hope 
to show that he was quite right.” Surely 
the anti-Darwinists who have been claim- 
ing De Vries as one of their number 
have been overhasty. 

The points emphasized by De Vries 
are elementary species, retrograde va- 
rieties, ever-sporting varieties, mutations 
and fluctuations. As to “ elementary 
species,” these are what some of us have 
been in the habit of calling sub-species, 
and what we have called species in our 
systematic works are,’as a rule, com- 
pound groups, composed of two or three 
or a few, or “ even hundreds of constant 


*SpPEecIES AND VARIETIES, THEIR ORIGIN BY 
MurTaTiIon. Lectures Delivered at the University 
of California by Hugo De Vries, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Amsterdam. Edited 
by Daniel Trembly MacDougal, Assistant Director 

Chicago: The 
London: Kegan 
1905. 





of the New York Botanical Garden. 
Open Court Publishing Company 
Paul, Trench, Trtibner & Co, Ltd. 
¥vili, 847, octavo. $5.00. 
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and well differentiated forms.” The view 
is advanced that it is by the improve- 
ment of these elementary species that 
we obtain the original horticultural and 
agricultural races and varieties, while in 
Nature by natural selection elementary 
species become more sharply differen- 
tiated so as ultimately to be recognized 
as systematic species. 

How do these elementary species arise 
is evidently a question of the greatest 
scientific importance. By mutation, an- 
swers De Vries, and mutation is shown 
to be the sudden varying of a plant in 
one or more of its characters and the 
starting at this point of a new type. Some 
of these mutations are very slight diver- 
gencies from the parent type from which 
they sprang, while others are so great 
that their resemblance to the parent type 
is almost lost. When once a new type 
appears it continues indefinitely without 
change until it disappears (sometimes 
very soon, sometimes only after a long 
period) through natural selection. 

The new doctrine is new only in that 
it shows us how the varieties, small or 
great, arise, and in emphasizing the fix- 
ity of these varieties during their exist- 
ence. Not only does De Vries show us 
how new species arise; he shows us that 
they are actually arising before our eyes. 
It has long been a favorite amusement 
of a certain class of irreconcilable dis- 
believers in the general doctrine of evo- 
lution to demand of the evolutionists an 
authentic instance of the appearance of 
a new species, well knowing that the 
supposed slowness of the process made it 
well nigh impossible for their challenge 
to be met. De Vries has shown how we 
may see the incoming of new species, not 
in few and isolated cases, but in great 
numbers. Instead of being a rare and 
uncommon event it is one of the com- 
monest of all natural phenomena. 


* 


South American History 


Up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and the advent of Bolivar the 
history of South America is chiefly an- 
nals of Spanish misrule. After the ex- 
pulsion of Spain there remained popula- 
tions of mixed and degraded blood, not 
merely without traditions of  self- 
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government, but with no capacity for it. 
Of their subsequent career there is little 
to record but anarchy and massacre, riots 
scarce worthy of the name of revolution 
and endless struggles between communi- 
ties equally savage, or, more commonly, 
civil strife between factions equally cor- 
rupt and equally intent on plundering 
one another. 

The task of the chronicler of the inter- 
necine disputes of the little States of an- 
cient Greece is difficult and monotonous 
enough, but at least there were the begin- 
nings of many great political ideas and 
everything pertained to the most marvel- 
ous people the world has ever known. 
The same difficulty and monotony is en- 
countered in dealing with the South 
American republics, but without relief 
from the unbridled barbarism of races at 
the opposite end of the intellectual scale, 
and without lessons to deduce save those 
which long since have proved their truth 
in the decadence of Spain. 

To this inviting labor Mr. Charles 
Edmond Akers' has addressed himself 
and in a volume of nearly 700 pages has 
presented a plain, straightforward, busi- 
nesslike account of the successions of 
disturbances which make up the history 
of our Southern neighbors. There was 
no occasion for rhetoric in dealing with 
events which constantly invite the lan- 
guage of hyperbole, and amid the in- 
finititude of confused and correlated 
happenings philosophy has no place. An 
introduction and a conclusion serve to 
connect the otherwise separate accounts 
of the political progress, or rather lack of 
progress, of the several States, but in 
point of lack of civilization there is little 
choice between them. Whatever culture 
there is is restricted to a small minority 
of the European element. ‘The most 
modern of their possessions are military 
weapons. Ecuador, Venezuela and Co- 
lombia are the most backward and bar- 
barous, Brazil is at the lowest moral 
level, Chile has shown more capacity than 
the others for constitutional government 
and there are even signs of advancement 
in Argentina, mainly due to immigration 
from Italy and investment of foreign 
capital. Bolivia, Peru and Chile all have 





possibilities of development depending 
on their mineral wealth, but political cor- 
ruption is everywhere. The general out- 
look which Mr. Akers presents is any- 
thing but reassuring, and his belief that 
our recent doings in Panama have ma- 
terially injured the otherwise salutary in- 
fluence of the United States seems to de- 
prive him of any hope, at least for the 
near future. 

The book is informing rather than en- 
tertaining, but this is a good feature, for 
the desire for better knowledge concern- 
ing the territory under the Monroe Doc- 
trine is steadily increasing in this coun- 
try, and just such a temperate and clear 
account as Mr. Akers offers is much bet- 
ter calculated to meet this demand than 
impressions of the picturesque or stories 
of careers as phenomenal as those of 
Bolivar, Lopez or Balmaceda. The work 
deserves wide and thoughtful reading, 
for there is nothing extant on this sub- 
ject either so comprehensive or so relia- 
ble. The maps provided are large and 
good, and there are plenty of portraits 
which are in themselves especially inter- 
esting. 

Mr. Akers wisely limits himself to the 
period included between 1854 and 1904. 
Mr. Thomas C. Dawson? goes back to 
the Empire of the Incas and the times of 
Pizarro and Almagro, because his book 
belongs to the “ Stories of the Nations ” 
series. He is much more optimistic and 
even thinks that “the moment the first 
vessel floats through from the Caribbean 
to the Pacific the course of commerce 
will reverse its direction” and all other 
foreign influence will be subordinated to 
that of the United States, which in time 
—how long not stated—will finally cul- 
minate in a sort of general bond of mu- 
tual interest between the South Ameri- 
can peoples and something like a political 
and commercial millenium. Be this as it 
may, Mr. Dawson’s statement that “ in- 
telligible details about comparatively re- 
cent times are proverbially the hardest 
to obtain” and his citation of “ South 
America diplomats” as his chief au- 
thority put Mr. Aker’s work far in the 
lead in point of present and live informa- 
tion. Mr.. Dawson’s book is, however, 





1A History or SourH AmmrIcA, 1854-1904. By 


Charles Edmond Akers. New York.: B. P. Dutton 
& Co. $6.00. 





2 Tue SouTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By Thomas 
C. Dawson. In two parts. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $1.50 each. 
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fully worthy of a place in the series to 
which it belongs, and probably serves its 
purpose there even better than would its 
larger rival. 

ed 


Fountains Abbey: Tne Story of a Medizval 
Monastery. By George Hodges, D.D., 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. New York: E P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

Dr. Hodges’s study of Fountains 
Abbey is founded on the writings of 
English antiquaries, archeologists and 
ecclesiastical scholars who have given 
years of patient and loving work to the 
history of Craven’s famous ruin. He 
has, however, been much on the ground. 
He is well-versed in the architecture 
and literature of the monastic period in 
England and France, and it is agreeably 
obvious on every page of his history 
that the life which the members of the 
Cistercian order lived during the four 
centuries in which Fountains Abbey was 
the principal seat of the order in Eng- 
land had become very real to him during 
his “golden summer” in the Craven 
country of Yorkshire. Not only himself 
does Dr. Hodges carry back to the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and to the daily routine and 
environment of Abbot, Prior and Monk; 
he carries also his reader back with him, 
just as pleasantly and as effectually as 
does Dr. Jessop in his “ Coming of the 
Friars,” a buok of permanent value, with 
which Dr. Hodges’s Fountains Abbey is 
fully entitled to rank. The beginning 
of the Cistercian order in England and 
its quick growth after it had been estab- 
lished in the Skell Valley was an inter- 
esting story to tell. Moreover, it needed 
telling in a popular form. The authori- 
ties on which Dr. Hodges’s history is 
based are voluminous; and while every 
first-class American public reference 
library has the publications of the 
Surtees Society and the journals of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society, the 
literature of these learned societies is 
seldom inviting in its aspect except to 
students who have been initiated into the 
art of research, and just such an account 
as Dr. Hodges has written of Fountains 
Abbey is a volume to be welcomed. 
Fountains Abbey is the view-point from 
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which Dr. Hodges writes. It is with the 
architecture of Fountains Abbey that he 
is concerned and with the life which 
was lived there from 1132, when a little 
company of Benedictines went out from 
St. Mary’s at York to live under stricter 
rule and soon to attach themselves to 
the then newly created order of Cister- 
cians, until 1539, when the King’s Com- 
missioners took possession, and the par- 
tial demolition of the stately abbey im- 
mediately began. But between 1137 and 
1150 six other Cistercian abbeys—New- 
minster, Kirkstead, Louth, Woburn, 
Kirkstall and Beverley—were established 
as off-shoots of Fountains, and while 
Fountains Abbey is the center of Dr. 
Hodges’s story, he goes a long way to- 
ward telling the history of the Cistercian 
order as a whole in England. With a 
slightly different arrangement of the 
pages Dr. Hodges’s book would have 
been one that would have been treasured 
by collectors of the printer’s art. The 
“measure,” as the printer would say, is 
just a little too short for the large size 
of the type. Uneven spacing—here too 
much and there none at all—is the re- 
sult; and for this reason Fountains 
Abbey just falls short of being a splen- 
did example of Edinburgh typography 
and presswork at its highest excellence. 
& 
War of the Classes. By Jack London. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Mr. London in this volume collects a 
number of previously published essays 
and papers bearing more or less directly 
on the irrepressible conflict between la- 
bor and capital. The most important of 
these, “ The Class Struggle,” was pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT November 
5th, 1903. Among others are “ The 
Scab,” from the Afélantic Monthly; 
“The Tramp,” which first appeared, we 
believe, in Wilshire’s Magazine; the 
comparative review of Mr. Brooks’s 
The Social Unrest and Mr. Ghent’s Our 
Benevolent Feudalism, from the Inter- 
national Socialist Review, and the auto- 
biographical “ How I Became a Social- 
ist,” from The Comrade. Some of Mr. 
London’s best and most lasting work is 
to be found in these pages. It is regret- 
table, however, that certain discrepancies 
in the text have not been more carefully 
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edited, and that acknowledgment of the 
date and medium of the previous publi- 
cation of the papers has not been made. 


Emmanuel Burden, Merchant. A Record of 
His Lineage, Speculations, Last Days and 
Death. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This is an exceedingly witty satire on 
modern imperialistic and the “ frenzied 
finance” methods of England. It is so 
close an imitation of the ordinary stately 
and stupid type of British biography that 
a careless reader would skim over many 
pages before he realized that the real 
story was written between the lines. No 
piece of social and political satire was 
ever more elaborately worked out in each 
incident, reference and detail, even to the 
titles of the amusing pencil sketches. Mr. 
Belloc is a master of the art of using 
praise that blames and commendation 
that condemns. 


Social Progress. 1905. A Year Book and 
Encyclopedia of Economics, Industrial 
Social and Religious Statistics. Edited 
by Josiah Strong. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.00. 

This is the second issue of this year 
book. Considerable new matter has been 
added, and corrections bringing the mat- 
ter up to date have been added. It is, on 
the whole, an excellent volume, which 
every student of social questions should 
have. We note, however, a number of 
errors, partly due to bad proofreading 
and partly to faulty handling of the 
statistical tables. We pointed out some 
of these in a notice of the book a year 
ago, and their inclusion in the current 
volume is inexcusable. 


a 
Literary Notes 


Two of the most interesting and impor- 
tant books recently published on social prob- 
lems, W. J. Ghent’s “Mass and Class” and 
Robert Hunter’s “Poverty,” are now issued 
by Macmillan in paper covers for 25 cents. 


..-. The complete journals of the Continental 
Congress, 1774-1780, are being published by the 
Library of Congress, and all public libraries 
should secure the set. It is annotated by Worth- 
ington C. Ford, of the Division of Manuscripts. 
Three volumes have been issued. 


.:+-An abridgement in one volume of Farmer 
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and Henley’s seven-volume work, “Slang and 
Its Analogues,” is published by E. P. Dutton, 
New York ($2.50). It contains definitions of 
some 10,000 words, which is as much slang as 
most of our readers will want to use. It is 
not up to date on its Americanisms, and needs 
to be supplemented by reference to George Ade. 


....We congratulate The Dial on the suc- 
cessful completion of twenty-five years of criti- 
cal work. On account of its unbiased and com- 
petent appraisement of books and the large 
amount of literary information it gives this 
semi-monthly Chicago journal has always been 
very useful to book buyers and public libra- 
rians. 

ws 


Pebbles 


A little boy from Papua came 
Crying down the lane. 

Said I to him, “ Come, little boy, 
Tell me, are you in pain?” 


“T am so scared,” he blubbered. back, 
“ Alas, that such should be! 
My father is the tattoo man 
And has designs on me.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


....The editor of the Gazette has been ac- 
cused of keeping liquor in his cellar. This is 
a malicious and unspeakable falsehood. The 
liquor is kept in the pantry between the din- 
ing room and the kitchen. Why not tell the 
truth? It is also alleged that the editor of the 
Gazette has the gout, caused by high living. 
Yesterday for dinner he had home-picked sour- 
dock, mustard, dandelion, horseradish, beet-top 
greens, boiled bacon and potatoes, corn bread 
and onions. Would you call that high living? 
Another lie nailed!—William Allen White in 
Emporia Gazette. 


..s.The coal we are using is peculiar. It 
has too much iron in it to be fit for slate, and 
too much slate to smelt it as iron. It has served 
the only purpose to which it can be put. It 
has been sold. Dr. Jordan was sick last week, 
but rather than take medicine, came out pretty 
soon. The people of Huntsville will have a 
week of prayer this week. The situation is 
pretty tough here, but we have not resorted to 
any drastic measures yet. Four fine days in 
succession, with roads drying out and river 
falling, makes us feel that we shall soon be in 
shape to live whether subscribers pay or not. 
Fish will bite soon. Marshall County did not 
roll up a very big Democratic majority, but her 
corn crop will be worth consideration. Some 
fool fellows cuss us for things we publish. Great 
Scott! They ought to know some of the things 
we do not publish—Guntersville (Ala.) Demo- 
erat. 

















The Canal and the Tariff 


SomME months ago, Mr. Roosevelt 
earnestly desired that Congress should 
revise certain parts of the tariff law, be- 
lieving that they had been outgrown and 
were being used by combinations of man- 
ufacturers as instruments of extortion. 
A considerable majority of the Repub- 
lican Senators and Representatives made 
strenuous protest, and he was constrained 
to lay aside his project of tariff revision. 
But we may be sure that he did not 
cease to think of it. Now, in the per- 
formance of duties which Congress im- 
posed upon him and which he gladly 
assumed, he makes a just decision which 
suddenly and forcibly brings before the 
American people those tariff abuses and 
wrongs which he in vain urged his party 
in Congress to attack and remove. 

This decision is that the Panama Canal 
Commission shall buy material and sup- 
plies where they can be obtained at the 
lowest prices. An “ unfortunate act,” a 
Republican Senator is reported to have 
said, and one “ certain to bring the party 
face to face with the tariff issue in its 
most dangerous form.” Dangerous to 
whom? Not to the people; but unques- 
tionably dangerous to the combined 
manufacturers in some industries who 
are extorting high prices from American 
consumers while selling at much lower 
prices to foreigners abroad. 

The President, to whom full authority 
for the construction of the canal has been 
given, is bound to be reasonably eco- 
nomical in the management of an under- 
taking the cost of which must be an 
enormous sum. Our Government’s ex- 
penditures for the current fiscal year 
have already exceeded its receipts by 
$36,000,000, and new taxes are sug- 
gested. Mr. Roosevelt and his Com- 
missioners find that the combinations 
which have been selling to foreigners at 
great discounts from their domestic 
prices are disposed to exact these domes- 
tic prices for material which the canal- 
builders must buy. 
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For example, steel rails are needed 
for the Panama railroad. The combina- 
tion price to American buyers, a price 
exacted from all buyers in the United 
States, is $28 per ton at the mill where 
the rails are made. Freight charges 
added would make the cost on the Isth- 
mus not less than $33. But the same 
protected American makers have been 
selling their rails to buyers in Africa, 
Arabia and elsewhere abroad, at $22, and 
even at $20, after paying $8 out of their 
own pockets for freight charges. They 
have sold at almost as large a discount 
in Mexico and in Canada, and they would 
make similar concessions now for sales 
on the Isthmus if the French or the Eng- 
lish were constructing the canal there. 
Must their own Government be required 
to pay $33? 

Thousands of small steel cars are 
needed for the work of excavation. The 
price of such American cars to foreign 
buyers is from 30 to 40 per cent. less 
than the price exacted here at home from 
the people who gave the manufacturers 
the tariff duties which enable them to 
exact it. If the French company were 
still at work on the Isthmus it could have 
the cars at the discount rate. Ought 
not our own Government, building the 
canal, to be treated with equal considera- 
tion? Mr. Roosevelt thinks so. These 
are examples which show how great is 
the difference between the home prices 
and the foreign sale prices of many 
American products, such as the Commis- 
sion must have and must buy some- 
where. Mr. Roosevelt prefers that they 
shall be bought from American manu- 
facturers, but he insists that the prices 
shall be as low as those for which the 
same manufacturers sell the same goods 
to foreign buyers. 

Two ships are needed. None of the 
right kind could be found for sale in this 
country. Ina year and a half two could 
be built, and then they would cost $1,- 
400,000. But two British ships of the 
desired kind could be had at once for 
only $750,000. At first it was decided 





















that these should be bought, but it is 
understood now that ships will be char- 
tered for temporary use until Congress 
shall have had an opportunity to say 
what course must be pursued. Here 
again the export discount will not be 
overlooked. Our manufacturers have 
been selling to shipbuilders in England 
and Scotland the steel plates of which 
such ships are made at prices lower than 
those of the English steel manufactur- 
ers, and lower by about 40 per cent. than 
those which our own shipbuilders were 
required to pay for the same material. 
It is quite probable that the two offered 
at $375,000 apiece were made of ex- 
ported American steel. 

During the last ten months more than 
$400,000,000 worth of American manu- 
factures have been sold abroad. The 
list includes many products of the kind 
that are needed in the canal work. They 
were sold in competition with foreign 
goods, and some of them in the countries 
where the competing foreign goods are 
made. If they can overcome such com- 
petition on the other side of the Atlantic, 
surely they can meet it on even terms in 
Panama. The President holds that they 
must so meet it there (as they do in 
other countries) or lose the trade. 

His decision concerning these pur- 
chases for the canal is “ dangerous ” for 
certain protected and greedy combina- 
tions because it sets before the American 
people, with the authority of an utter- 
ance of the Government itself, the fact 
that they are compelled to pay for many 
protected products from 40 to 60 per 
cent. more than the prices for which the 
same products are sold to foreign buy- 
ers. Such exactions are made by means 
of the tariff duties and of combinations 
that prevent competition in the home 
market. A considerable part of each of 
the duties which we have in mind is not 
needed for any legitimate protective pur- 
pose. In some instances there is no need 
of any part of the duty. Proof of this 
is furnished by the export sales. Some 
of the combinations exist in violation of 
law. The Steel Rail Association is one 
of these. 

Such protection as is given by these 
unnecessary duties and by the combina- 
tions formed to take full advantage of 
them is protection for the benefit of for- 
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eign buyers and for the robbery of 
American consumers. It should be 
ended. Some expect that Congress will 
decide that canal material and supplies 
must be procured from American manu- 
facturers. But any attempt to compel 
the purchase of American material at the 
domestic combination prices must bring 
on a debate that will lay bare the whole 
system of extortion and force a revision 
of those duties by means of which this 
extortion is practiced. For such a de- 
bate the records of the Canal Commis- 
sion will furnish interesting and useful 


facts. 
& 


Progress of Public Ownership 


Our sympathies go out to those 
editorial writers of the trust-owned daily 
press who have to earn their daily bread 
by writing articles on the public owner- 
ship of public utilities. As intelligent 
men they know that their productions 
are fool stuff or—worse. We do not 
make the charge that these have been 
deliberately false. We say merely that 
if they have not been intentionally false, 
they have been remarkably ignorant. 

Because it is entirely within the range 
of possibility for the editorial writers to 
know that the arguments which they 
have made use of in predicting munic- 
ipal disaster if the subways of New 
York should be built and owned by the 
city, if the street railways of Chicago 
should be purchased by that municipal- 
ity, if the gas works of Philadelphia and 
of Boston should become public proper- 
ties, are not based upon experience. 
The American correspondent of the 
London Mail writes thus to his English 
readers: 

“Mayor Dunne has declared that Chicago 
can obtain the money with which to buy out 
the companies and reorganize the whole vast 
system without the necessity for levying taxes; 
but it is believed that he is absurdly optimistic, 
and it is prophesied that Chicago before long 
may be groaning under such a weight of taxa- 
tion that the citizens will curse the day when 
they decided upon municipal ownership.” 


To such misleading argument the 
London Municipal Journal makes this 
pertinent and telling reply: 

“This is exactly the kind of thing written 
and talked in our own country ten and twelve 
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years ago. Now our opponents have for the 
most part switched on to the ‘unfair competi- 
tion with private enterprise’ argument, which 
influences nobody except company directors 
and shareholders. Municipal trading here, so 
far from adding to the burden of the rates, 
relieves them.” 


The New York press, however, as yet 
is by no means so unscrupulous in its 
dealings with this question as are the 
newspapers of some of our smaller 
cities. In Boston, for example, an or- 
ganization of citizens, including some of 
the most substantial business men of the 
town, has been unable to get the results 
of its investigation of the public service 
corporations published in the local news- 
papers and would have been unable to 
reach the public at all through ordinary 
channels had not the corrupt situation 
been fearlessly exposed by the Spring- 
field Republican with a thoroughness 
that has spread consternation and panic 
throughout the ranks of the thieves and 
their newspaper hirelings. 

There are, however, multiplying indi- 
cations of an awakening public con- 
science. For the first time in many 
years the decent citizens of Philadelphia 
have found the courage to say and do 
something in opposition to the shameless 
corruption that has reigned insolently in 
that city. The vote of the Councils to 
give over the gas supply to a private 
monopoly for seventy-five years very 
nearly caused a riot, and there is reason 
to hope that when Mayor Weaver vetoes 
the measure it may be possible to prevent 
the consummation of the deal over his 
opposition. 

Meanwhile, elsewhere than in the 
United States, the transfer of great pub- 
lic utilities to public ownership goes 
steadily forward. The Italian railways 
are being taken over by the state, and 
the municipal railways of London by the 
municipality. So thoroughly successful 
has municipal ownership proven in 
England that it can without reservation 
be said that the experimental stage 
there, as in Australia and in New 
Zealand, has been passed. That the Eng- 
lish-speaking people of the world are 
able to manage great business interests 
through collective action, as they are able 
to maintain the institutions of popular 
government, is a demonstrated fact. 
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It is impossible to regard this progress 
with indifference. The future of demo- 
cratic society depends upon it. What- 
ever power controls the biggest eco- 
nomic interests and agencies will con- 
trol the political interests, and the law- 
making and administrative machinery. 
If great economic interests must be 
monopolized by a small group of busi- 
ness men, organized in private corpora- 
tions, popular government is a failure. 
The only workable form of government 
becomes minority government, by an 
oligarchy or a dictator, more or less 
limited by potential popular revolt. If 
the people can collectively own the great 
public utilities, and collectively prescribe 
terms of operation, the people can also 
maintain the reality of popular or demo- 
cratic government. The signs are many 
and promising that democracy is des- 
tined in this big struggle to win out. 


s 
Simplified Spelling, French and 
English 


Wzaat are called the “twelve words ” 
which have been suggested as an enter- 
ing wedge in the way of simplified spell- 
ing are: program, tho, altho, thoro, 
thorofare, thru, thruout, catalog, decalog, 
prolog, demagog and pedagog. Of these, 
however, thru and thruout are not so 
much simplified spellings as they are 
phonetic spellings, and the inclusion of 
them in the list instead of the spelling 
thro was doubtless intended to suggest 
that the ultimate object to be sought is 
complete phonetic reform. THE INDE- 
PENDENT has used eight of these twelve 
words and many others, and the Na- 
tional Educational Association and some 
learned societies have also adopted them 
in their publications. The movement for 
reform will have to come primarily 
through educational journals and learned 
societies, and an effort should be made 
to secure the corrected spelling in pub- 
lications of National and State Gov- 
ernments and schools and colleges, so 
that the people may become used to the 
better forms, which are generally the 
older forms also. It is the learned class 
rather than the literary class who have 
led in the reform of the German spell- 
ing, and many years ago of the Spanish, 


























and are now attempting a reform of the 
French spelling; but in no language is 
the spelling so utterly corrupt as in the 
English. It is true French is as bad as 
English in the matter of silent letters 
and in the number of combinations of 


vowels used for the same sound, but it is. 


more regular—that is, the words are 
more consistently misspelled. One can 
generally tell how a French word is pro- 
nounced when he sees it, altho it is often 
impossible to spell it from hearing it 
alone. The pronunciation of a French 
word, like the conduct of some men, de- 
pends on the company it keeps, but its 
behavior under any given circumstances 
is generally predictable. In English we 
must have formal introductions to un- 
familiar words. You cannot tell what 
to call a word by its looks with any 
greater certainty than you can tell what 
to call a man by his looks. 

In France, as in this country, the ap- 
peal for relief from chaotic spelling 
comes chiefly from those who most ap- 
preciate the unnecessary hardship which 
it entails upon each new generation— 
that is, the teachers. The present French 
Government is the most progressive the 
country has had for a century and in 
addition to the reforms which it is mak- 
ing in Church and State it has taken up 
the question of orthography. The Min- 
ister of Public Instruction secured the 
appointment of a commission of’ phi- 
lologists, teachers and deputies to recom- 
mend improvements in spelling, and their 
report was published last fall. The most 
important of the changes proposed are: 
to replace final # by s as the sign of the 
plural, thus spelling bijouws instead of 
bijoux; to use single instead of double 
consonants in such words as ballet, bal- 
lon, collier; to use i instead of y where 
it has the sound of 4, as analise in place 
of analyse; to drop the h in rh, th and 
ch,and to substitute f for ph,thus writing 
rapsode, téatre and filosofie instead of 
rhapsode, théatre and philosophie; to 
replace ¢ by ¢ in such words as aristo- 
cratie, nation, ambition, spelling them 
aristocracie, nacion, ambicion. 

All these changes would remove ir- 
regularities and inconsistencies in spell- 
ing and would in many cases restore the 
original and historic form. For example, 
is the Greek % to be represented by f or 
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ph? At present the French very incon- 
sistently use frénésie and phrénologie, 
fantome and pharmacie, just as in Eng- 
lish we have fantastic and phantasy. 
Literary men lay great stress on the im- 
portance of showing the derivation of a 
word by its spelling, but their insincerity 
is shown by the fact that they object just 
as strongly to spelling sulphur with an f 
as they do philology. Of course, they 
know that sulphur is not derived from 
the Greek, but they prefer to deceive 
people on a point which they consider of 
such great importance rather than make 
any change whatever. The American 
Chemical Society recommends the forms 
sulfur, sulfuric, sulfate, etc., and uses 
them.in its official publications, but liter- 
ary men, who ought to lead in such 
matters, refuse even to follow in a reform 
based upon their own argument of his- 
toricity. The only principle they con- 
sistently hold to is that in spelling “ what- 
ever is, is right.” 

The French Academy, to which as the 
official adviser of the Government the re- 
port was referred, refused to approve 
it as a whole, but consented to authorize 
optional spellings in a list of 150 words, 
such as rapsode or rhapsode, confidentiel 
or confidenciel, bijoux or bijous, etc. 
The Academy in 1740 carried out some 
very sweeping reforms, but now it ap- 
pears its members are more conservative. 
They insist on retaining the silent p in 
temps because it shows the derivation. 
They insist on retaining the d in poid, 
altho it is a late interpolation indicating 
a false derivation. 

Fortunately the Academy is not so all 
powerful as it used to be, and even if it 
refuses to admit the reform spellings into 
its dictionary it will be a long time before 
people find it out. The academicians 
have been for over twenty-five years on 
the revision of their dictionary and are 
still at work on C. In comparison with 
this rate the Oxford Dictionary seems 
like a daily paper. 

But it is a great gain to have optional 
spellings permitted. If the people have 
a choice the simpler and more rational 
spellings will prevail. It will be a case 
of the survival of the fittest. It is only 
by the constant exercise of the force of 
literary authority and conventionality 
that the people are kept from throwing 
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off the burden of our illogical, incon- 
venient and pedantic orthography. 


aA 
The Mikado as Attila 


EMPEROR WILLIAM is unfortunate in 
the reports of his speeches. They are 
injudiciously frank, if he is not misre- 
ported, and he has to repudiate them. 
In one he was said to have declared that 
it was because the Russian army was 
enervated by alcoholism and immoral- 
ity that it was defeated. In an- 
other, equally disclaimed, for prudential 
reasons, he likened the Japanese to “ the 
scourge of God.” They were brave; 
Providence had raised them up to punish 
Russian Christianity for its sins; but, 
like Attila, they were pagans to be 
dreaded and resisted. The whole sym- 
pathy of his address was with the Rus- 
sians and against the Japanese. He was 
putting into a martial address what he 
had previously put into his cartoon of 
“the Yellow Peril.” It was an attack on 
the Japanese for their race and their 
religion. 

Let us think about it. Attila was 
“the Scourge of God.” The title was 
given to him by a monk who so ad- 
dressed him as ordained to punish the 
sins of Christendom, and he accepted the 
title. He ruled the East from China, 
over Southern Russia, the Balkan prov- 
inces, Hungary and Austria, and carried 
his armies over the Alps into France. 
In the year 451 he fought the famous 
battle of Chalons, which put an end to 
his western conquests. Leader of the 
Huns, he is counted most distinguished 
in the line of the kings of Hungary, and 
was the founder of its capital, Buda- 
pest. The Hungarians are Huns. He is 
a chief character of the Nibelungenlied. 
He was a rough, rude, bloody, mighty 
man, and murdered his brother on the 
throne, as Romulus murdered Remus. 
Possibly the neighboring empire, half of 
which is Hungary, will not like the style 
of William’s attack on the Japanese. 
They are not ashamed of their Hun name 
and blood. 

Japan is not a Christian country; it is 
predominantly Buddhist. Its leader, to 
whose virtue its armies credit their vic- 
tories, is the Mikado. The Japanese are 
not like the Huns in any respect except 
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that they are non-Christian. They have 
education, culture, civilization. They are 
not barbarian nomads. They live in cities 
and till their grounds and cultivate the 
arts of peace. They are not one whit be-. 
hind the Russians—they are far in ad- 
vance of them in what we have been in 
the habit of calling our Christian civil- 
ization; for they have industrial skill, 
education and civil and religious liberty. 
They are as unlike the hordes led by the 
Scourge of God as can be imagined. 

The Mikado “the Scourge of God!” 
Let us have more such scourges. Do we 
remember the last poem he wrote—think 
of Attila with that famous iron sword 
writing poetry as this: 

“The foe that strikes thee, for thy country’s 
sake, 
Strike him with all thy might. 
But, while thou strik’st, 
Forget not still to love him.” 


Let us think further about this mod- 
ern “ Scourge of God.” The victory of 
Attila would have pretty much wiped out 
Christianity and Roman civilization. It 
was a barbarian irruption over Europe, to 
overthrow Greek civilization, Roman law 
and Christian faith. How different is the 
success of Japanese arms! They work 
liberty for Russia, the old seat of Attila’s 
empire; have already given it liberty of 
worship, and promise civil liberty as well. 
They will assure the intellectual conquest 
of all Asia, and first of China. It is not 
barbarism but civilization that Japanese 
victory proclaims and extends. Think 
how much our great Caucasian race—or 
a part of it—has done for the world’s de- 
velopment, with almost no help from any 
other race. But the victory of Japan 
means the doubling of civilizing power ; 
the Mongolian joining hands with the 
Caucasian in the march of human prog- 
ress, led, but following close beside. 
What may we not expect when the vast 
continent of Asia adds its mighty mo- 
mentum to that of Europe and America! 
That will give us a new world indeed. 
And this is what the victory of the Japa- 
nese “ Attila ” means. 

The Emperor William’s address was 
shocking statesmanship, for it insulted 
his ally Austria, and also Japan, a Power 
with whom it is well to be on good terms. 
It was also bad morals, for it was an 
appeal to racial and religious jealousy 
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and hatred, and therefore it was bad 
Christianity. We will pit the Mikado’s 
little poem against the German Emperor’s 
speech, both addressed to soldiers, and 
ask which is the more Christian, and 
which smacks, or smites, more of the 


scourge? ‘ 
ee 
Non-Sectarian Education of 
Ministers 


It was rumored some months ago that 
the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York City had thrown over the West- 
minster Confession, prepared a new 
creed to which Directors and Professors 
would be required to subscribe, and thus 
completely purged itself of even in- 
formal alliance with the Presbyterian 
Church. Precisely what had happened 
was not known until the authoritative 
statement of President Charles Cuthbert 
Hall made at the recent commencement 
in connection with the announcement of 
gifts to the Seminary during the year of 
$1,400,000, including the sum of $1,100,- 
ooo for removal to a new site on Morn- 
ingside Heights, opposite Columbia Uni- 
versity. In connection with his an- 
nouncement of the new location of the 
Seminary in the academic center of New 
York City, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Teachers’ College, the Horace Mann 
School, the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, besides Columbia and Barnard and 
also the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
and St. Luke’s Hospital, President Hall 
made it clear that the Seminary had 
made such changes in its rules as were 
necessary to fit it for the complete non- 
sectarian education of ministers. The 
institution was founded without pro- 
vision for any ecclesiastical control 
whatsoever, but later yielded a measure 
of oversight to the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. This connection was broken 
in the trouble over Professor Briggs, 
and the Seminary resumed its old-time 
independence; but both Directors and 
Professors were still required to sub- 
scribe to the Westminster standards and 
thus to qualify in Presbyterian ortho- 
doxy. Indeed, the pledge required of 
these officers was more exacting than 
that of the ordinary Presbyterian minis- 
ter. The clergyman declares only that 
his present conviction is reasonably in 
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accord with the documents of West- 
minster, but the Union Professors, even 
Professor Briggs after he had become 
an Episcopalian, and Professor McGif- 
fert when he was a Congregationalist, 
had to vow to maintain Westminster 
doctrine and to teach nothing that would 
impair it. 

This was naturally found somewhat 
uncomfortable, even to the ecclesiastical 
conscience, and the rule of the Seminary 
requiring it has been abolished. Presby- 
terian ministers may still be Professors 
and Presbyterian elders may be Direct- 
ors, and as a matter of fact it 
is probable that for many years 
the majority in both the governing 
and teaching bodies will be men 
of Presbyterian antecedents and sympa- 
thies. But the Presbyterian standards 
are no longer required tests for the insti- 
tution, and the way is open for Congre- 
gationalists or Methodists or Episcopa- 
lians to become either teachers or Di- 
rectors. In place of subscription to the 
Westminster Confession there is substi- 
tuted a declaration of allegiance to the 
principles of the charter of the Semi- 
nary and of the pronouncement of its 
founders in 1836. Those are very mild 
and moderate documents, outspokenly 
new-school, and are in no sense a creed, 
their only doctrines being the doctrines 
of liberty and toleration held by liberal 
men of every age. This institution 
would appear therefore to have cleared 
its way for the absolutely free and non- 
sectarian education of Christian minis- 
ters, and it starts on its new path with 
traditions of high standards of scholar- 
ship and firm stand for liberty in teach- 
ing, with a very large endowment, and 
with the speedy promise of a command- 
ing site in the educational center of 
America’s greatest city, where within a 
few years 10,000 students will be gath- 
ered within the radius of a few city 
blocks. 

The fortunes of one institution are of 
comparatively small moment, but the 
principle of theological education in an 
atmosphere free from even the suspicion 
of sectarian influence is of very great 
importance. In this good day it should be 
a commonplace that a teacher, and above 
all others a teacher of religion, should 
be bound only to teach the truth. A man 








set to defend and maintain a particular 
system of dogma is to-day an anomaly. 
There can be no particular Presbyterian 
view of the truth which Amos brought 
into the world, and no special Baptist in- 
tepretation of the personality and work 
of the Apostle Paul. Three-quarters of 


the study of candidates for the ministry. 


is in interpretation of the Bible and the 
history of the Church, subjects in which 
denominational bias were an _ imper- 
tinence. The lesser matters in which 
one needs preparation for service in a 
particular denomination, such as meth- 
ods of government and the conduct of 
worship, are best learned by actual parti- 
cipation in the work of some Church; 
and in a non-sectarian institution this 
may be supplemented by lectures from 
eminent leaders in the several denomina- 
tions from which the students may chief- 
ly come. 

There may be some lack of prestige 
for a young clergyman who does not 
hail from one of the favorite denomina- 
tional schools, but more than a com- 
pensation will be found in the reputation 
for having pursued one’s studies in the 
free, open air of untrammeled research, 
face to face with all systems and all 
theories that have challenged the world’s 
thought, and a servant of the Church 
from conviction and not from lack of 
courage or force ever to break the de- 
nominational apron strings. There is 
talk in ecclesiastical assembles of “ safe- 
guarding our seminaries.” The world 
does not want “ safeguarded” men, of 
“fugitive and cloistered” orthodoxy, 
and the action of Union Seminary, fol- 
lowing the precedent of Harvard Divin- 
ity School, which under President Eliot 
has also become non-sectarian, should do 
much for the increase of respect for the 
ministry among thoughtful and educated 
people, and should hasten the day when 
it will be believed of ministers that ac- 
cording to their light and power they 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The principle 
which demands the non-sectarian educa- 
tion of clergymen is the principle of all 
modern investigation and thought, and 
we look for its extending application in 
the decrease of the denominational and 
sectarian atmosphere 1n all institutions 
of learning, higher and lower. 
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The Training of a Tyrannicide 


“A gentle and sensitive dreamer, avid of all 
the emotions of art and thought, amorous of all 
the beauty of life, filled with a mystic yearn- 
ing for the infinite, his fine and ardent nature 
charmed all who knew him.” 


In these words a writer in the Euro- 
péen sums up his personal impressions of 
Ivan Platonovich Kalayev, who stained 
the pavement of the sacred Kremlin with 
the blood of the Grand Duke Sergius 
and who is now immured in its dungeon 
under sentence of death for his deed. 
When arraigned before the judges as an 
assassain he indignantly denied the 
charge. “I am not a criminal. I ama 
prisoner of civil war.” 

In person he is a man more the type of 
Robespierre than of Marat or Danton. 
Slight in figure, timid in manner, nice in 
his habits, dainty in his dress, blond, 
pale, with large blue eyes and a pleasant 
smile, this is the young student whose 
deed has made the Czar of all the Russias 
afraid to enter his own capital, and has 
banished or imprisoned in their palaces 
the Romanoff family. 

The revolutionists with whom he asso- 
ciated were inclined to look upon him 
with some contempt because he stood 
aloof from their practical politics and did 
not share their ardent enthusiasms and 
radiant anticipations. At meetings where 
they were debating in the heated and in- 
tolerant manner of radicals and reform- 
ers everywhere some technical point in 
method or doctrine he would sit silent in 
his corner listening with his head on one 
side and faintly smiling at the wordy 
dispute; his air so detached that he was 
once suspected of being a police spy. 

For party labels and questions of so- 
cialistic orthodoxy he had little regard. 

“The old words have fatigued humanity too 
long. They are incapable of expressing all the 
complexity of the psychologic vibrations of the 
modern man.” 


When he was reproached by his altru- 
istic associates for his inactivity and 
asked “ How do you justify your exist- 
ence?” he would admit his absolute use-, 
lessness in their busy world, but would 
add “I am my own I. Is not that alone 
a justification of my existence? I am a 
free man and I will be a slave of no one, 
not even of the masses.” 




























In this he shows himself more a fol- 
lower of Nietzsche than of Marx. Like 
sO many young men of Continental Eu- 
rope he had been strongly influenced by 
the Prophet of the Superman and he 
zealously preached his theories of esthet- 
ics and amorality. But he evidently fell 
into the common fallacy of anarchists, 
and, altho an apostle of the extremist in- 
dividualism, he did not hesitate to invade 
the sacred boundaries of another’s in- 
dividuality even with a bomb. 

The Russian autocracy is responsible 
for transforming the idealist into the 
revolutionist. If he had been allowed 
to write poetry, as he wished, he would 
not have meddled with politics. He was 
the son of a Russian manufacturer of 
harmonicas, but it was from his Polish 
mother that he first learned to hate Rus- 
sia. He threw himself passionately into 
the “ Young Poland ” literary movement, 
writing poetry and translating from 
Polish for the Russian magazines, while 
still at the classical school. When he was 
expelled from the University of St. 
Petersburg he was banished to Ekat- 
érinoslav under police surveillance. Here 
he supported his mother and younger sis- 
ter, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
by working in a railroad office at 30 
rubles a month. His work was so con- 
scientious and efficient that his wages 
were soon raised to 50 rubles, a sum or- 
dinarily received only after years of 
service. When, in 1902, he was arrested 
and imprisoned for two months as a sus- 
pect, his place was kept for him and his 
pay continued. While at Ekatérinoslav 
he engaged in university extension work 
and organized a system of free libraries. 
To complete his education he went to 
Silesia, where he became a socialist, and 
on attempting to return he was arrested 
by the Prussian police at the frontier and 
turned over to the Russian authorities 
and immured in a fortress. This was one 
of the cases brought up in the Reichstag 
when the attack was made on the Kaiser’s 
policy of using the German courts and 
police to execute Russian laws. Of the 
two prisons Kalayev says he prefers the 
Russian, for in the German model insti- 
tutions the treatment is more harsh and 
unmerciful. It was proved to the satis- 
faction of the authorities that he was not 
an anarchist when arrested; that he 
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might have been one when he was re- 
leased does not seem to have been taken 
into consideration. The Russian Gov- 
ernment preferred to educate him in its 
prisons instead of in its universities and 
it has been logically rewarded. It hard- 
ened his tender heart until it was ready ~ 
to repay with violence, to “ call aloud on 
Justice by her darker name.” Until 


“Love grows hate for love’s sake; life takes 
death for guide. 
Night hath none but one red star, Tyranni- 
cide.” 


a 


Radiation Cures 


NEWSPAPER science is proverbially fal- 
lacious. Newspaper medicine, according 
to a good old rule, always needs to be 
discounted at least 90 per cent. before it 
may be accepted as current funds of 
truth. As a matter of fact, tho scarcely 
a month passes without the proclamation 
in the newspapers of some startling medi- 
cal advarice, especially in therapeutics, no 
important bit of progress in medical sci- 
ence has ever found its way to the public 
by this avenue. The recent sensational 
reports with regard to the curative ef- 
fect of radiation treatment in a special 
case of malignant disease that has been 
prominently before the public, much as 
we would all wish them to be true, are 
not unlikely to prove quite as groundless 
as previous announcements of similar 
character. Three years ago the reports 
of cases of malignant disease, both cancer 
and sarcoma, which had been treated 
successfully by the x-rays, were ex- 
tremely common. Some of the best au- 
thorities in this important department of 
surgery announced a relief of symptoms 
and a disappearance of tumors that were 
simply inexplicable and marvelous be- 
yond the dreams of previous therapeutics, 
The number of successes continued to 
grow for over a year and then the first 
hint of the possibility that these so-called 
cures were not permanent began to be 
bruited.. At the end of the second year 
there were very few conservative ob- 
servers who still continued to believe 
that the x-rays in any form gave hope of 
permanent relief for malignant disease. 

Then for a time there was a reawaken- 
ing of interest in the subject of radiation 
therapy because of the introduction of 
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radium and the fact that this metal lent 
itself to practical employment under defi- 
nite conditions as to quantity and quality 
of radiation that had been impossible with 
the x-rays. Radium, however,soon proved 
to be even less permanently effective than 
had been the original radiation agent. 
Both of these means of radiation therapy 
do produce very definite effects upon 
cell life, and these effects are more no- 
ticeable upon the cells of malignant 
tumors than they are on the surrounding 
tissues. In no case, however, have they 
proved completely effective in eradicating 
malignant disease, except when the 
cancer formation was quite superficial 
and was of that slow running character 
which makes it amenable to many other 
forms of treatment besides radiations. 
There is not a single case of deep seated 
malignant disease on record which has 
been cured by the application of any form 
of radiation therapy. It has been sug- 
gested that radiation might well be em- 
ployed to help the surgeon and prevent 
recurrences after malignant tissues had 
been removed. Even this claim, how- 
ever, slight as it is, is not considered by 
the most conservative surgeons as jus- 
tified by experience. While, then, we 
have in the various forms of radiation, 
which have recently been the subject of 
so much interest in physics, therapeutic 
agents whose limitations are as yet un- 
known, it may be said that observations 
made up to the present time do not 
justify the hopes of success in the treat- 
ment of malignant disease that have been 
suggested by recent newspaper articles. 

One fact that makes the decision in this 
matter much more difficult than is usually 
considered is not recognized by the 
public. It is that sufferers from malig- 
nant disease may have a complete re- 
-nission of symptoms for a time, during 
which they may regain most of their 
normal health. In cases of cancer of 
the stomach it has been known that after 
removal of a portion of that organ pa- 
tients have gained- 30 or 40 pounds in 
weight and yet after eighteen months 
to two years their malignant disease has 
proved fatal. Not infrequently fatality 
is brought about not by a recurrence of 
the cancer in its original location, but in 
some other portion of the body. Mod- 
ern medicine is compelled to confess 
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that it knows no more about cancer at 
the present moment than it did fifty years 
ago, and one of the greatest philanthropic 
enterprises that could be encouraged, 
seeing the present increase in the death 
rate from cancer, would be the establish- 
ment.of special institutions for the study 
of this dread disease, which carries off 
more and more promising lives every 


year. 
af 


A Renascence of Moslem Civili- 
zation 


WHEN we wonder that Japan, a 
“pagan” nation, should have so easily 
and completely adopted and assimilated 
the best of what we call Christian civil- 
ization, we forget some rather important 
historical facts. We forget that it was 
a “ pagan” nation, little Greece, that in- 
vented civilization, something higher 
than the semi-barbarous culture of Pal- 
estine and Egypt and Assyria. We 
forget that a high civilization crossed 
the Afgean to Asia Minor and the 
Adriatic to Italy ; and that, under Roman 
law, it covered the eastern and the west- 
ern world before there was any Chris- 
tianity to adopt it. That was all 
“pagan.” We also forget that there was 
a time when the world’s highest civil- 
ization had wandered from the banner 
of the cross to serve under the crescent. 
In the time of the Abassids all learning 
and culture flourished most under 
Moslem rulers, and it was through Arab 
teachers that Christendom recovered its 
Aristotle. Europe learned from Averroes 
and Avicenna; and algebra and chem- 
istry were Arab words that came with 
mathematics and medicine. 

Then, in turn, with the Turkish rule 
Arab culture drooped, and has never 
risen ; while the same century that cursed 
the world with the Turkish rule restored 
Greek learning to Europe. From that 
time to this civilization has been Chris- 
tian, so that we had ceased to believe it 
could be anything else, until Japan has 
waked us out of our delusion and con- 
ceit. 

Is a renascence of Moslem civilization 
possible? Why not? There is no such 
thing as race in the capacity for civil- 
ization. It is achieved by one race to- 
day ; it will belong to another to-morrow. 











It may rest by the Ilissus for a season, 
may then cross to the Tiber, may then 
follow the Suevi, who wandered from the 
Southern Danube to the Baltic Sea, may 
search out the Gauls on the Seine and 
the Britons on the Thames, may return 
to the banks of the Nile and the Tigris, 
and may to-morrow, for aught we know, 
make its choicest home on the Yangtse 
or the Niger. To that goddess nothing 
foreign, nothing human, is alien. 

And yet to expect civilization from the 
Turks seems almost as hopeless as to 
look for it from Malays or Negritos. 
It is from North Africa that we may 
look for Moslem culture, or, perhaps, 
from Arabia. Arabia is waking to new 
life. She is throwing off the hated Turk- 
ish yoke. Western influences are pene- 
trating even into Yemen. Great Britain 
is herself the greatest of Moslem Pow- 
ers. From India her annual pilgrimages 
sail in modern steamships to Jidda, only 
a brief journey to Mecca. From Egypt 
the great annual caravan moves by land 
down the eastern Red Sea coast. Half 
the sea coast of Arabia is now held by 
Great Britain. The same Power rules 
Egypt and the Sudan, and is building 
a railroad from Cairo to the Cape. France, 
too, has become a great Moslem Power. 
She holds Algeria and Tunis and all the 
rest of North Africa, except Morocco, as 
far as Timbuctu. With these influences a 
new spirit is entering into the Moslem 
world. There is even a “ New Turkey,” 
and out of Syrian schools a fresh impulse 
affects the Arab world. 

There are three great Mohammedan 
universities, at Cairo, Tunis and Fez, all 
African, and another is being built up 
at Khartiim. Until very lately they have 
all been devoted to Mohammedan law 
and religion, and have fallen into ig- 
norance and decadence. 

But there is a class of educated Arab- 
speaking Moslems who wish modern 
ideas infused into these universities and 
they have formed a society called Khal- 
dunia, after a famous Arab philosopher 
and historian, Ibn Khaldin. At Tunis 


it has opened, with the university, courses 
in physics, history, geography and litera- 
ture, such as might be had in Paris. Of 
course the old orthodox Moslems fear it 
all, and talk just like our friends of the 
Bible League; and the answer of the 
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reformers has an equally familiar sound. 
Thus talked a rash young man of twenty- 
five, son-in-law of the Prime Minister, at 
Tunis, where the Khaldunia had a public 
meeting : 

“Science and religion are two separate 
things. One can honor them both with no fear 
that they will conflict. If there appears to be 
a contradiction between the conclusions of the 
one and the teachings of the other, it is not 
science that is at fault, nor is it religion; it is 
the interpretation given to religion. We must 
hold fast to what science teaches, and then cor- 
rect the error in the science of religious inter- 
pretation.” 


Another speaker, in flowing robe and 
pure Arabic, told his hearers that the 
Egyptian Moslems are the most ad- 
vanced in the world, and that their uni- 
versity is open to new ideas, and their 
reviews are circulated over the Arab 
world. Immobility, said he, is death; 
it is absurd: 

“When our Prophet said: ‘March without 
fear against the enemy with bow and lance,’ 
he did not mean to forbid muskets and can- 
non. What is true in war is equally true in 
the realm of science, for religion does not ex- 
clude progress.” 


If this spirit prevails, and we see no 
reason why it should not, we shall in 
another generation see a new Moslem 
civilization, as we have seen a new Bud- 
dhistic civilization in Japan, and are like- 
ly to see a Confucian civilization in 
China. But everywhere its spirit will 
be Christian, and its prevalence will, we 
think, mightily help the progress of the 
Christian faith. But Christian or no 
Christian, it is to be warmly welcomed. 

ef 


The Council of Peace 
at Brussels 


Last week the 
Executive Coun- 
cil of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union met at Brussels. 
America was represented by Congress- 
man Bartholdt. The date of the thir- 
teenth session of the Union was fixed for 
August 28th, and, as suggested by the 
American program, it was agreed to 
send invitations to all the American re- 
publics, so that they may be represented 
when out of The Hague Court a World’s 
Parliament shall be organized. This 
meeting of the Council and the coming 
meeting of the Union may well be called 
Councils of Peace, meeting in the city 
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where a council of nations finally over- 
threw Napoleon after the battle of 
Waterloo, a few miles distant. We sug- 
gest that this Interparliamentary Union 
is now the proper center for the work 
of a!! our numerous peace organizations. 
It is the most imposing, influential and 
international of them all, composed of 
the very men who have to decide on 
peace or war. In this country two hun- 
dred members of our Congress have 
given their adhesion to it and are repre- 
sented by Mr. Bartholdt. There are 
similar representatives of other Parlia- 
ments, many hundreds of them. Their 
leadership is practical, as is their plan 
fur an International Congress which 
shall grow into an effective World Legis- 
lature, supplementing the World’s Ju- 
diciary Court of The Hague. 
ed 


This is the month for the 
coming together -of the de- 
nominations. The Northern 
and the Southern Baptists, who have 
been so long apart, so that they have 
constituted two denominations, with 


May 
Meetings 


separate mission boards, have held a 
General Convention in St. Louis this 
last week, and agreed to establish a 


united “General Convention of the 
Baptists of North America,” to meet 
triennially. This is a magnificent 
achievement, altho the union is rather 
in the nature of a federation than of a 
consolidation. The union of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians with the North- 
ern Presbyterians has been voted by 
the presbyteries of both bodies, but full 
union is delayed in order to see if some 
serious opposition, especially in the 
Cumberland Church, can be allayed. 
In the Presbyterian Church the opposi- 
tion came from certain presbyteries that 
feared Arminianism, and from others 
which did not believe it right to accept 
the condition which shuts out the ne- 
groes in separate presbyteries and syn- 
ods. There will be full and perhaps 
long deliberation before the full union 
is accepted. But a further step has 
been taken toward ultimate union of 
the Southern and Northern Presby- 
terian Churches, altho no final action 
has been taken. We publish elsewhere 
the report of the happy final decision 
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for close federation of the Methodist 
Protestants, United Brethren and Con- 
gregationalists, in the hope of full con- 
solidation later. 


Notwithstanding the 
mopping and dam- 
ming of the Mrs. 
Partingtons of the Bible League the 
flood of criticism still advances, and 
cannot be checked. Nor is it desirable 
to check it by fulminations and prohibi- 
tions. There must be free investiga- 
tion welcomed as to both Testaments, 
with a view solely to learn the truth. 
Cardinal Newman in his “ Apologia ” 
(p. 347) laid down a principle appli- 
cable to all Churches: 

“As to the Catholic religion in England at 
the present day, this only will I observe, that 
the truest expedience is to answer right out 
when you are asked; that the wisest economy 
is to have no management; that the best pru- 
dence is not to be a coward; that the most 
damaging folly is to be found out shuffling; 
and that the first of virtues is to ‘tell truth 
and shame the devil.’” 

In England over a hundred clergymen 
of the Established Church have signed 
a pronunciamento, which will be sent 
to all to sign, in favor of an “ authcrita- 
tive encouragement ” to the clergy to 
“face the critical problems of the New 
Testament with entire candor, rever- 
ence for God and his truth, and loyalty 
to the Church of Christ; inasmuch as 
“the historical validity ” of the “ de- 
tails of New Testament narrative ” 
“ must ultimately be determined in the 
court of trained research.” This means 
that we must apply the same methods 
to the investigation of the New Tes- 
tament history that we do to that of 
the Old Testament, and must be no 
more afraid of the result in one case 
than in the other. In this country there 
is a growing protest against faith be- 
ing controlled by creeds. This appears 
in the overture from a distinguished 
presbytery asking the Presbyterian 
General Assembly definitely to replace 
the standards by a simple statement of 
belief. It appears in the unwillingness 
in the Episcopal Church to try_charges 
for heresy. It is seen in the Methodist 
Church, in the case of Prof. H. G. 
Mitchell, of the Boston University, 
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about whom the charges of heresy have 
centered for some years. The last Gen- 
eral Convention voted that they did not 
find the charges of teaching doctrinal 
heresy in Boston University supported ; 
but they directed the Bishops to con- 
sider any charges that might be 
brought before them. The case was 
considered in their late meeting, and 
they voted that while they did not find 
his teachings contrary to the teachings 
of Christ, they did find them contrary 
to the teachings of the Methodist stand- 
ards, and on that ground they declined 
to take action confirming his re-elec- 
tion. As the rules require their ap- 
proval this is tantamount to a dismis- 
sal. It is a curious conclusion, and one 
that will not make for harmony in the 
Church. 
J 

The leading Church of England jour- 
nal allows a correspondent thus to slan- 
der conditions on this side of the Atlan- 
tic; and we suppose people will believe 
it: 

“The American view is that the family can- 
not too early fling itself upon the community. 
It may not absolutely disperse, but it “certainly 
does not cohere. It throws itself into frag- 
ments, and asks the community (for adequate 
remuneration) to supply each with its best pro- 
fessional attention. It asks that the community 
should give professional mothering to its in- 
fants (since natural mothers are only ama- 
teurs) ; it demands factory-made food, house- 
service done by contract, knowledge purveyed 
exclusively by the possessors of diplomas. It 
has an absolute distrust of the home-made; an 
implicit confidence in the hall-marked. The 
family is unmodern, and, like a five-story Lon- 
don house, must be broken up into separate 
pieces to meet present requirements.” 

Who has ever seen anything of the 
sort here? 
5 

The Jews are among the oldest settlers 
of this country and they will celebrate 
this year the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the permission given 
them to sail, trade and live in New 
Netherland. The Dutch had long been 
tolerant of the Jews, and cordially in- 
vited them here when they were driven 
out of Brazil on its conquest in 1654, 
after they had lived there for nearly a 
century under Dutch rule. But for fifty 
years they were refused certain civil and 
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political rights, were not allowed to en- 
gage in retail trade or to build a syna- 
gog. Now our Jews are mostly Ashke- 
nazim (Germans), while the Portu- 
guese, who hold themselves as of older 
social heredity, are few. We see but a 
single name, that of Dr. H. Pereira 
Mendes, in the list of several dozen com- 
mitteemen who are to arrange for the 
celebration. 
& 

Dr. Washington Gladden is quoted in 
an interview at Sioux City, Ia., as say- 
ing that as fast as financiers are shown 
by regular legal proceedings to have 
made their millions by oppressive and 
illegal methods the Church should and 
will refuse to solicit gifts from them or 
accept money for charity at their hands. 
Accordingly he says that future Congre- 
gationalists will neither accept nor solicit 
funds from Mr. Rockefeller, and that 
Mr. Armour is a likely candidate for the 
Church blacklist if the present investi- 
gation corroborates the charges against 
the meat trust. That doctrine may be 
acceptable in Iowa, but not in New 
Haven, if we may judge from the fact 
that of the dozen Congregational pastors 
in New Haven all but one have signed a 
paper approving the acceptance of the 
Rockefeller money. 


The record of deaths by railroad acci- 
dents is bad enough in this country, and 
yet it is not so much worse than it is in 
countries where better protection is sup- 
posed to prevail. According to a con- 
sular report there were in Germany 4,- 
480 deaths from this cause in the five 
years 1897-1901. This is an average of 
896 per year for a population of about 
55,000,000, or 16 per million of popula- 
tion. In this country for three months 
of 1904 there were 411 killed on rail- 
roads, or, at that rate, 1,644 in a year. 
But our population is about 80,000,000, 
which gives 20.5 per million. We have 
more grade crossings, but we invented 
safety brakes and tat 


The Santa Clara aeroplane invented 
by Professor Montgomery is yet very 
far from being an airship, successful as 
it was in solving the great problem of 
balancing the aeroplane so that it 
would not overturn. 


It was taken up 
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by a hot air balloon, which was then 
cast off, while the aeroplane, with an 
impulse gained by a rapid fall, changed 
its course, moved forward and upward, 
turned circles in the air and descended 
safely. This was much, but it was 
mere equilibrium, with sails of bellying 
wings; and it is yet to be shown how 
an airship can be lifted by its own 
power and made to continue its flight. 
& 


No paper in the South has done more 
to condemn violence and lynching than 
has the Charleston News and Courier. 
It mentions one explanation of some 
brutal lynchings that we are sure is 
not generally known. It says of burning 
at the stake: 


“This punishment was a judicial penalty a 
century ago in American colonies, that it was 
freely used in the South before the war, where 
negroes were concerned, and that its wide pub- 
lic knowledge to-day is due, not to a new ap- 
pearance, but to a more complete news serv- 
ice.” 

It would be well to have further knowl- 


edge of the crimes as to which this 
penalty was inflicted. 


& 


Who own the streets? ask certain 
of the employers whose teams have been 
blocked by the Chicago strikers. It is a 
very proper question, and no man and 
no mob has the right to interfere with 
free traffic. But there is another side to 
the question. Who own the sidewalks? 
Are not the Chicago sidewalks blocked 
with merchandise to the detriment of 
foot passengers, against the law, and by 
these very men who so properly com- 
plain that horses are interfered with? 
We have observed that certain parts of 
Michigan Avenue are almost impassable 
because of the aggression of private 
business. Those that break the law have 
no right to complain of lawbreakers. 

Js 

Secretary Morton, who knows all 
about it as an experienced railroad man 
who has had to administer the evil, thus 
lists the railroad wrongs which the 
President is trying to correct: 

“The private sidetrack arrangements by 


which unfair inside rates have been enjoyed by 
some of the big industries of the country, the 
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earning of more than a fair return on private 
car investments, the payment of commissions of 
various sorts or rebates or preferential rates 
in any form ought to be entirely discontinued.” 


Mr. Morton does not go, however, as 
far as the President, who would have 
power given to regulate the rates also, 
and he is likely to leave the Cabinet later. 


a 


It is an interesting fact that we 
are becoming more a nation of coffee 
drinkers, while less a nation of tea drink- 
ers. We consumed last year 961,000,000 
pounds of coffee, which is about two- 
fifths of the total consumption of the 
world, and about twice as much as we 
did two years ago. Meanwhile we used 
last year 109,600,000 pounds of tea, 
which is about the same as ten years ago. 
England consumes more than twice as 
much tea as does the United States. Just 
as our substitution of beer for whisky 
reduces the evil, so coffee is less harmful 


than tea. 
& 


The report goes abroad that the 
notorious Nan Patterson is to go on 
the stage, having received a high offer 
to appear in a play. This is the kind 
of thing that keeps up the prejudice 
against the stage. It ought to be a 
teacher of good morals; but this is a 
woman whose attraction is that she was 
confessedly and vulgarly immoral, and 
who appears to have shot and killed 
her paramour. The public exhibition 
of such a woman is disgusting, and is 
a sad comment on the character of the 
public that cares to see her act. She 
has acted enough. 


King Peter, of Servia, finds that 
murder of Kings for political promo- 
tion is not as pleasant as it was painted 
to him. He is likely to follow the way 
of his predecessor, if he does not has- 
ten to return to his home in Geneva. 
What a pity that the Balkan States can- 


not unite. 
& 


Chinese merchants talk of boycot- 
ting American goods because of our ex- 


clusion laws. That is human nature, 
and is also a proper retribution. Our 
law is foolish and wrong. 

















The Sixtieth Anniversary of the 
New York Life Insurance 
Company 
Sixty years ago, or, to be exact, on 

April 12th, 1845, Caleb S. Woodhull, 

William V. Brady, Herman W. Childs 

and Joseph B. Noues met in this city at 

No. 3 Nassau Street to organize the 

insurance company that has now become 

one of the “ three giants,” the New York 

Life Insurance Company. The celebra- 

tion of the sixtieth anniversary of this 

event by the company began on May 
23d, was continued on the 24th and 25th 
and will conclude on May 26th. The 
functional demonstration was attended 
by sixty trustees, officers and guests of 
the company, sixty agency representa- 
tives, sixty personal writers on volume 
business and sixty writers on number of 
applications. Of the various participat- 
ing groups in the celebration of the com- 
pany’s sixtieth year of existence, forty- 
three are North American, twelve are 
European, and those from South Amer- 
ican, Asiatic, African and Australasian 
districts number five each. Success in 
the securing of business was the qualifi- 
cation considered when delegates were 
selected. The celebration necessarily 
takes the form of a tribute to the Presi- 

dent of the New York Life, John A. 

McCall, to whom and to whose admin- 

istrative capacity, energy and pronounced 

enterprise the company owes so much. 

The matter of giving the celebration a 

diamond jubilee character and of dis- 

tributing diamond souvenirs to agents 
was at one time under consideration, but 
this feature was abandoned. 

In connection with the present celebra- 
tion it is interesting to note that when 
the New York Life was established it 
was under the name of the Nautilus 
Insurance Company. In 1849, by virtue 
of an act of the Legislature, the name 
was changed to the present one. The 
chief asset at the time of organization 
was a blanket charter authorizing the 
new company to write life, fire, marine 
and inland transportation insurance. The 
organizers had applications for $300,000 
of insurance with which to begin busi- 
ness. They also had something like 
$50,000 in subscription notes, but not 
one cent of actual cash. The trifling 
organization expenses were paid for with 
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borrowed money. Among the first 
1,000 policies written by the New York 
Life were 339 on the lives of American 
slaves. Something of the company’s 
progress is indicated by the fact that the 
last annual statement, which was issued 
on January Ist, 1908, showed assets of 
$390,660,260. The total cash income for 
1904 reached the enormous total of 


$96,801,272. 


The Examination of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 

THE examination of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of. Philadel- 
phia, asked for by resolution of its Board 
of Trustees under date of December 7th, 
1904, which was begun on February Ist, 
was concluded on April-24th. The results 
have now been issued in pamphlet form. 
The insurance departments of Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Wisconsin 
were jointly represented in the examina- 
tion, which required the services of some 
fifty persons, and every detail of the 
business management, as well as the 
character and security of the company’s 
assets, were subject to the closest and 
most exhaustive examination. The sur- 
plus was found to be larger by $259,237 
than that claimed by the company. The 
valuation of the real estate holdings was 
likewise found to be $387,699 in excess 
of the sum included in the company’s 
last’ annual report. 


Henry Evans, President of the 
Continental Fire Insurance Company, 
who is the specially authorized delegate 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers to deal with the local water sup- 
ply question, has written a letter to 
Governor Higgins favoring the new 
water supply bill now pending. Mr. 
Evans concludes his letter as follows: 

“That the bill is not without defects is con- 
ceded, but it is the opinion of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters that the defects 
are comparatively insignificant; a liberal 
standard of criticism should now be applied 
in order that the proposed work should be at 
once begun. The bill as it stands is sufficient 
properly to accomplish the desired purposes; 
all minor considerations should give way to 
an urgent public interest, and the bill in its 
present condition should therefore be signed. 
I am, very respectfully yours, 

“Henry Evans.” 





Financial 


Community of Interest Re- 
strained 


It is beginning to be seen that the 
“community of interest ” principle was 
seriously affected by the Government’s 
successful suit against the Northern 
Securities combination. The action re- 
quired by the original decision in that 
suit was not clearly indicated until the 
final decision in the following litigation 
concerning a distribution of the North- 
ern Securities stock assets was an- 
nounced, in March last. Now we see 
community directors retiring from di- 
rectorships which they can no longer 
lawfully hold. At last week’s annual 
meeting of the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany, E. H. Harriman, William Rocke- 
feller and James Stillman were dropped 
from the board. Mr. Harriman is 
president and Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Stillman are directors of the Union 
Pacific. They represent what are 
called the Harriman-Standard Oil in- 
terests: The fact that Union Pacific 
proxies were voted for their successors 
shows that they were not forced to 
retire. They withdrew in obedience 
to the laws of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Montana and Washington, as these are 
now defined or supported by the recent 
Northern Securities decision, which 
said: 

“The Northern Pacific system, taken in 
connection with the Burlington system, is com- 
petitive with the Union Pacific system, and it 
seems obvious to us, the entire record consid- 
ered, that the decree sought by complainants 
[the Harriman interests] would tend to smother 
that competition.” 


The laws of Minnesota forbidding a 
railroad corporation to control, by pur- 
chase or in any other way, a parallel 
or competing road, say: 


“Nor shall any officer of such railroad cor- 
poration act as an officer of any other railroad 
corporation owning or having the control of a 
parallel or competing line.” 


By the decision of the Supreme Court 
the Union Pacific and Northern Pacific 
are competing systems. Therefore 
these directors withdrew from the 
Northern Pacific board. A sharp de- 
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cline of the stocks directly interested 
on that day (the 18th) was due in part 
to an erroneous impression that their 
withdrawal had been caused by a quar- 
rel, and in part to a belief that values 
would eventually be depressed by this 
blow to the “ community of interest ” 
principle. But the Union Pacific still 
owns large quantities of Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern stock. It was 
for a similar reason, in part, that Mr. 
Gould recently withdrew from the 
Union Pacific board. He is building 
a parallel and competing line to the 
Pacific Coast. But it is well to remem- 
ber that “ community of interest ” does 
not necessarily depend upon the pres- 
ence of one and the same person in two 
or more boards. The letter of the law 


is obeyed in the new boards of the 


Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific, but Mr. James J. Hill’s son and 
his personal counsel are in the North- 
ern Pacific board. 


THE recent statement of the Law- 
yers’ Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, of which Edwin W. Coggeshall is 
president and general manager, shows a 
capital stock of $4,000,000, surplus of 
$5,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$631,984.09. The deposits are nearly 
$10,000,000 and the total assets are $20,- 
124,048.75. 

....The Northwestern Trust Com- 
pany of St. Paul, of which Everett H. 
Bailey is President, and Robert R. Dunn 
Vice-President, has declared a dividend 
of 2 per cent., payable July 1st. The 
capital stock is $200,000. The surplus 
and undivided profits are $32,806, an 
increase of $18,000 during the past year, 
or 9 per cent. of the capital. The total 
resources amount to $281,000. The com- 
pany does not receive deposits or do a 


’ banking business, but does a trust and 


agency business throughout the North- 
west. Either the President or the Vice- 
President of every national bank in St. 
Paul is a director of the company, 


...-Dividends announced: 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R.R., quarterly, Pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent., payable June rst. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R.R., Common, 14 
per cent., payable July 1st. 
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/ WEST PENN RAILWAYS CO. 
ist Mortgage 5/ Gold Bonds 


DATED APRIL 1, 1905. 

DUE JAN’Y 1, 1931 (26 YEARS). 
INTEREST APRIL and OCTOBER. 
TAX EXEMPT IN PENNA. 





This property comprises 94 miles of 

- modern electric railway in the well known 

Connellsville Coal and Coke Region, ad- 
jacent to Pittsburgh. 

A-rapidly growing population, now ex- 
ceeding 200,000, is directly served. 

Electric lighting is supplied in 34 com- 
munities, including five cities, with popu- 
lation ranging from seven to twelve 
thousand. 140,000 people are within im- 
mediate reach of this service. 

Power is supplied froma central station, 
over high tension lines, utilizing six sub- 
stations. All buildings are of brick and 
the cost of this plant exceeded $1,200,000. 
Located in the coal region, fuel is cheap, 
and current is produced at minimum cost. 

The group of capitalists under whose 





direction this property was organized and 
constructed includes some of the most 
successful men in Pittsburgh, the man- 
agers for this group being 

MR. E. C. CONVERSE, Chairman of Board, 


President Bankers Trust Co., and President 
Liberty Nattonal Bank, N. Y. 


MR. W. S. KUHN, Vice President and Director, 
President United Coal Co., and General Manager 
American Water Worksand Guarantee Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


MR. J. S. KUHN, Vice President and Director, 
President Pittsburgh Bank for Savings and 
Vice President of Trust Co. of America, N. Y. 


This group of capitalists invested 
$2,750,000 cash in the property in ad- 
dition to the proceeds of the bonds we are 
now offering. The first year’s operations 


show a satisfactory surplus over fixed 
charges. Price and full particulars on application. 





BANKERS 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Tr. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, The Rookery. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. & Sansome Sts. 





J 











Waumbek and Cottages 


JEFFERSON, N. H., 


IN THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
SEASON JUNE TO OCTOBER. 
Family Cottages a Special Feature. 


Superb Golf Links and Other Attractive 
Out-of-Door Sports. 


Information and booklet, address until June, A. J. 
Murphy, Manager, Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J. 


HOTEL DUNLOP, 


OCEAN AVENUE. 


Directly on the Beach. 














Most central location in Atlantic City. 
Thoroughly modern, 


completely equip- 
Private Baths. 
American and European plans. 
W. R. PEDRICK, Mgr. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ped. High-class service. 








GS% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government’ bonds and far more 
profitable. I have sonie choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. Icollect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
exchange. Onenational Bank president has invested 
$50,000 of his own money with me and $25,000 in 
trust funds. 


WwW. L. WILLIAMSON, 


tog Main Street. LISBON, N. D. 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
EUROPE {i y of ladies sailing June 17. 87 


Tealy countries. Part orall of tour. 
Art or music students to ee or I Address 
MISS BARBOUR, 29 oe ‘gt., New York City. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


Sen gente (pos ) for Illus’ Joek, entitled ** nei: 
Fathers Englaud ** describing jathedral i eente Pilgrim 
t! ere, Dickens and Tennyson Districts rwich 
Hook of Holland Route, Twin ®crew Fa. -® Line, Eng- 
land to Rotterdam or Antwerp. Address 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
3623 Broadway, New York. 


HING’S TOURS 











DIGBY, NOVA scoTra 
LOUR LODGE 


AND 


MYRTLE HOUSE. 


The two leading Hotels under one management. Furnished 
Cottages to Let. Write Ausrey Brown for Booklets, Etc 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Ulster, Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the 
= Mans York Oates me Westenn By. me 


edi ma ape seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family in a region 





HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
with air, 


EUROPE, 1905 - 
ey ves, Comoe i, Cental i 
eon eer ge et ew 
booklet G an fall sestiodane canes 


TRATED K, 
KING EUROPEAN TOURS, HOMES,’ pages. It gives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms 
385 Cumberland St,, Brooklyn, N. ¥. and ther locatio rates of board, facilities, 


ae ‘SANITARIUM 


way, N. Y. 
My oe ‘oth St 1d 
4, and 360 *Palton f La $0 ,-- ae Eagle 
m Ma th, and 29th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
neta ch eet selecting x’ Summer home and 
in this deligh' region. Tickets good 


also ying a day’s 
May 
J. C. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 








Select class of nervous and mental | ents received. 

yA ital Yistt be bet fecta > ale 
om o8) are 
ER «Easton, Pa. 


wn, N. ; 


C. SPENU 


DrISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











Portland 


AND THE 


Yellowstone 


Low round-trip rates account the Lewis 
and Clark Centennial from all points via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


daily during the summer months. A fine 
opportunity to visit Colorado, the Black Hills, 
tah, The Yellowstone Park, California, 
Oregon and Washington en route, 
land, direct routes. Correspond- 
ingly low rates from other points 
Send two cents for Lewis and Clark 
folder, giving full information. 


hh hp) Round-trip rate Chicago to Port- 
s 
Ghe Best of Everything 


W. 8. KNISKERN 
P. T. M., C. & N-W. RY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys is music 
to grocers. 

MacBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a good deal 
of both light and comfort, and waste a dollar or two a 
year a lamp on chimneys- 
Do you want the Index? Write me. 
MACBETH, Pittsbnrgh. 





SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HILLS OF 
Yermont and Lake Champlain 


Terms $4 to $10 per week. 


New trains between Boston, New York, Sprin, 
oints. As good as any on the continent. 
rochure mailed free on receipt of 6c. in stamps bt 
Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, So. Pass. Agt., 
New York City. 


eld and Vermont 
e illustrated 


roadway, 








“* The Nation’s pleasure ground and sanitarium.” 
—David Bennett Hill. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 








The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting; the air is filled 
with health, and the nights are cool 
and restful. If you visit this region 
once, you will go there again. An 
answer to almost any question in re- 
gard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the “‘ Four-Track Series,”’ 
‘*The Adirondack Mountains and How 
to Reach Them”’; issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















What 


Food 
For 
Children 


Improper food 
makes them rickety, 
dull and peevish. 





Grape-Nuts 


the scientific food, contains just the ele- 
ments required by Nature to build 
bright, strong, happy children. 


There's a reason 


and 10 days’ trial proves. 














FARRAGUT HOUSE, 
RYE BEACH, N. H. 


ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable North Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Maine R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 
etc., apply to 

FRANK C. HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence re characteristic of 7 note. and 
have secured an d retain for wr it a@ patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & § SON, Proprietors 








oO! 
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~ 
( The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 


Galen Hall Hotel and 


Sanatorium 


ATLA ISO Clits, W. J. 
Always Open 


Patrons say the House is unique and incomparable. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 


baths, and cuisine. F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mer. J 


—— 











OTEL ASPINWAL 


oO. D. eAvEw, Lenox, Mass. 
May 30 to Nov. I 


Dry, Cool, Invigorating Climate—Pure Water 
New York Orrice Murray Hill Hotel. 














PLYMOUTH, MASS | ArdmoreiInn 
MANOMET POINT! =: 4,KE!TH. 


Prop. 


Seashore and country combined. A charming place to spend a 
vacation. The Inn is an old-fashioned, comfortable, well kept 
house, with the best of water supply and sanitary plumbing, plenty 
of shade, fine bathing beach, fresh and salt water fishing, boating 
and out-door games, delightful drives, grounds twenty-six acres in 
extent. Inn opens June 29th. Illustrated folder on application. 
Rooms secure d now. 


The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A first-class modern hotel, situated on the summit of 
Shepard Hill, 1,000 ft. above sea level, and 300 above the 
Asquam Lakes. Most charming view‘in New England from 
roof garden. Every room commands gn extensive view of 
lakes and mountains. Driving, boating, bathing, fishing. 
Open June to October. Booklets. 

H. F. DORR, Prop. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ave., 
as follows, for 
BOSTON, via New London and Providence—t4: 250. gu 200, *x#10:02 
A. M-, +£11:00, *x11:08, *x13:00, +315.00, 415-01, 00 P. M. 
BOSTON. via Willimantic—t7%8:00 A. M 
Bust on via Springfield—t9:00 A. M., +h12:0 “00, aa: 00, *11 P.M. 
FITCHBURG. via Putnam and Woreester—13:00 P.M. 
LAKEVILLE CTL NORFOLK—+#8:50 A P. M. 
BA i Ea STOCKBRIDGE, “TT RNOX, PITTSFIELD 


WATERBURY. and WINSTED—+4, Os 6:00. +18:00, +10:02, §110:02 
(to er A. M., 11:08, 14:30, §95:01, t6:00, ‘$6: 00 (to Wat- 
er’ 

Tieket oitices at cGrand Central Station and ci125th St., also at 
c113, 0261, 1185, c1354 Broadway, c3 Park Place, c25 Union s wre, 
c182 Fifth Ave., c245 Columbus Ave., 649 Madison Ave., 273 West 
125th St., 153 East 125th St. In Brookiyn, c4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
St.. 390 Broadway (E. D. 

‘Daily, +Except Sun ays, §Sundays only. at 125th St., 
xStop at 125th St. Sundays only, tParlor Car Y amite {Has dining 
car, cParlor and Sleeping Car tickets also. 

C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


0. M, SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 


one €YE9 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
66 e 9° SUNSET 
The Firs’’ »=:: ae 
New Summer cottage. Open June 15. Rates, a... 


—7 Mod 
lumbing; pure water; beautiful view; boating, driving, fishing. 
For booklet address till June ~_ 
. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa, 


CAMDEN, MAINE 


For Gottage Rents and Summer Property, 
address 

















GEO. H. TALBOT, 
Real Estate Agent, Camden, Me. 





For Summer Cottages 


Write The J. M. Ryan Agency, Old Orch hb = 
detailing wants. Prices Q0 to $75. Leaflets about the Maine Coast. 
A summer cottage on 


For Rent at CAMDEN, MAINE. Melvin Heights, both 
sea and mountain view. Furnished throughout, bathrooms and 
"iagentonen ons BE to ¥,00 per seman 
nt fr 
. RETTERBUSH PET hen, Me. 








FOR SALE or RENT 
CAMP CARIBOU 


Moosehead Lake, Maine 
Summer Cottage on a shore, facing mountai Large. Fully 
furnished. is chambe' bathroom, hot and cold Lee ae 
water. Bathing Beach. lon yoy telephone. 
— to lake. Trout fis (brook and lake e).. we mail. 
$300 season, includes boats, ice, fuel, te ppneas and all 
equipment. References, photographs, and particul 
F. 8. SNYDER, 63 Blackstone 8t., ‘Secten, Mass. 


AUBURN (“a ‘~ Co., 


aetienes a the Late Ara Cushman. 
Location 





— udi 
jouse 





and nd Pi i 
t for pe 
i Fropert a sale. For extended description, photographs, etc., 
Fay | L. CUSHMAN, Auburn, Me. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Several high-class, strictly up-to-date new houses in beau- 
tiful Marlboro Park for sale or rent. Steam, , electric- 
ity, hardwood floors, sanitary plumbing. $7, to $12,000. 

Rentals $600 to $960. Near “Park Street” (Erie) Station, 
school, etc. Refined surroundings. Choice building plots. 


MONTCLAIR REALTY CO., 153 Watchung Ave. 








Country Seat at 


WHITE PLAINS 


15 large rooms, three attractive bathrooms, spacious 
grounds, stable room five horses, coachman’s quarters 
beautiful lawns and shade. $18,500. COOLEY & WEST, Inc, 

White Plains, N. Y., opposite station. 


fewisé @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMIS 


eee QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 
for Kitchen, Laun 





Eve 
Room 
lery, Cooking 
Fire Se Sets, At 


, Dining 
, Hall, Bath and Stab 2. Cut- 
Croc: lass, 


eaty, Pan 
Ute: kery, China and G 
Andirons, and Fenders. House-cl 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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FINANCIAL 





An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 


1876— —1906 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . 


Financial Opportunity 


“Fortune knocks but once at every man’s door” is a 
— quotation. Ten years ago I started in business 
n $50.00 capital. To-day Iam incorporated under a spe- 
oad act of Legislature for $150,000, and some of my friends 
tell me my business ought to be capitalized for a million. 
I am a successful business man. y ten years’ record 
shows that. If you want to make money, join me in my 
cote. A small amount of stock in my compen is at 
our disposal. Write for my book, ‘‘ Ten Years t tells 
he mg of my success. You can be successful. too. Ad- 
dress The Re Levy Company, Dept. 21, 63 Clark St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MORTGAGES 


interest guaranteed, at a 
we TUDINGTON STATE BA 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERIGAN EXPRESS GOMPANY. 


A Semi-annual Dividend of THREE ($3.00) Dollars per share ha 
been declared, payable in New York, July 1, 1905, to the Share- 
holders of record at the close of business May 31, ; also an 
“- ——— of one at 0) ent per share out of the earnings 

e Com on nvestmen 
¥ ow AMES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 


30th YEAR 








we offer a few thousand 
dollars’ worth of real estate 
mortsegss, | Sams and 
r cent. inte 
ANK, Yamnetse, Mich. 





New York, May 10, 1905. 





Sound, comnasvelive first 
ort, roved 





Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 
The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 
THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Buflding. 
4 a FT realty. We a. ‘overy 
security and know. every 
borrower. We make our 
loans with our own money 
and turn them over com- 
lete. In 28 years we have learned how to se- 
feet cies —, No one now handling western 
ad more experience. We give 
you the benefit of that pi ly The qulty ot the qrcert 
ties now ou vy has never been surpassed. 
references. Write for circulars and full information free. 
PERKINS ‘ee ‘COMP ANY Lawrence, Kan. 
34 Y EA RS OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
LA RRR Ror SU oN IR TNS RS REE EEN 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail te any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Blig., Boston. Chamber of Cemmieree, Chicago 
Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, lewa. 
64 





ARM MORTGAG 
HE VAN ELEECE-BACON 


Sore EYES Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


in the I 
TMENT 


ted West 
.» Denver, Colo, 





The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividends of one (1) per cent. 
on its preferred stock and one and one-quarter (114) per 
cent, on its common stock. The former is payable June 1, 
and the latter July 1. 


FISK & ROBINSON, New York & Boston. 
May 16, 1905. 





INSURANCE 








1861 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


ssets, Jan. ist, 5008, io a he = hr $4 
Liabilities, + 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « - - . 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New York OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Ghe 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, + MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
nteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
w,in accordance with which all policies of the BERK- 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the com- 
pany, its surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal 
Policies, and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the policy 
holder and the agent. For circulars and rates address 


New York and New Jersey Agency, © af Broadway, cor 


meray : Sues, New 
J. H, ROBINSON, =: General Agent. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








Ascets, Jan. 1,1905, - 
Liabilities, « . 


$38,324,422.73 
34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment pemetes issued 
CASH distributions paid upon all polic: 
etek policy has endorsed thereon ¢ the cash surrender and paid 

» Ay values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts 

Pamphlets, rates, ond values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office 


. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
DE - Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.48 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every poli eo 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture law ine 


NEW YORK OFPICB, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 











ASSETS, 





Statistics show that, while danger lurks 
on every hand, there is as much if not 
more danger in the home and in places 
which we are accustomed to think are the 
safest. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company advises all persons to insure 
who are insurable, because life is always 
uncertain and procrastination in life 
insurance is time and again a matter of 
regret when the grim destroyer comes. 
A policy of insurance is better than a 
savings bank account. Write the Company 
for information on any point. 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Hitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 
49 AND 51 WALL: STREET, NEW YORE 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars © 
for the Security of its Policies. 











The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ao- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. ase ae ad Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVI GSTON » 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, - 


346 Broadway. - - ~ New York 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 





Assets, 
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